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A FRAGMENT OF A BALLAD: 


TEACHING HOW POETRY IS BEST PAID FOR. 
BY W. M. PRAED. 
Non voglio cento scudi.—Song. 


Oh ns not that the minstrel’s art, 
he pleasant gift of verse, 
ey his ho ecay, though his friends depart, 
an ever be a curse ;— 
Though sorrow reign within his heart, 
And Penury hold his purse. 


Say not his toil is profitless ; — 
Though he charm no rich relation, 
The Fairies all his labours bless 
With such remuneration, 
As Mr. Hume would soon confess 
Beyond his calculation. 


Annuities, and three per cents, 
Little cares he about them ; 

And India bonds, and tithes, and rents, 
He rambles on without them ; 

But love, and noble sentiments,— 
Oh, never bid him doubt them! 


Young Florice rose from his humble bed, 
And prayed as a good youth should ; 

And forth he sped, with a lightsome tread, 
Into the neighbouring wood ; 

He knew where the berries were ripe and red, 
And where the old oak stood. 


And as he lay, at the noon of day, 
Beneath the ancient tree, 

A grayhaired pilgrim passed that way ; 
A holy man was he, 

And he was wending forth to pray 
At eshrine in a far countrie. 


Oh, his was a weary wandering, 
And a song or two might cheer him. 
The pious youth began to sing, 
As the ancient man drew near him; 
The lark was mute as he touched the string, 
And the thrush said, ‘‘ Hear him, hear him!” 


He sang high tales of the martyred brave ; 
Of the good, and pure, and just ; 

Who have — into the silent grave, 
In such deep faith and trust, 

That the hopes and thoughts which sain and save 
Spring from their buried dust. 


The fair of face, and the stout of limb, 
Meek maids, and grandsires hoary ; 
Who have sung on the cross their rapturous hymn, 
As they passed to their doom of glory ;— 
Their radiant fame is never dim, 
Nor their names erased from story. 


Time spares the stone where sleep the dead 
With angels watching round them; 
The mourner’s grief is comforted, 
As he looks on the chains that bound them ; 
And peace is shed on the murderer’s head, 
And he kisses the thorns that crowned them. 


Such tales he told; and the pilgrim heard 
In a trance of voiceless pleasure ; 

For the depths of his inmost soul were stirred, 
By the sad and solemn measure : 

«I give thee my blessing,’—was his word ; 
** It is all I have of treasure !” 


A little child eame bounding by ; 
And he, in fragrant bower, 
Had found a gorgeous butterfly, 
Rare spoil for a nursery dower, 
Which, with fierce step, and eager eye, 
He chased from flower to flower. 


“Come hither, come hither,” ’gan Florice call ; 
And the urchin left his fun; 

So from the hall of poor Sir Paul 
Retreats the baffled dun; 

So Ellen parts from the village ball, 
Where she leaves a heart half won. 


Then Florice did the child caress, 
And sang his sweetest songs : 

Their thes was of the gentleness, 
Which to the soul belongs, 

Ere yet it knows the name or dress 
Of human rights and wrongs. 


And of the wants which make agree 
All parts of this vast plan ¥ 
How life is in whate’er we see, 
+ And only life in man :-— 
at matter where the less may b 
And where the longer span? m 


And how the heart grows hard wi 
Soft Pity’s freshening “aaa 
And how when any life goes out 
Some little pang ensues ;— 
Facts which great soldiers often doubt, 
And wits who write reviews. 
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Oh, Song hath power o’er Nature's springs, 
Though deep the Nymph has laid them! 

The child gazed, gazed, on the gilded wings, 
As the next light breeze displayed them ; 

But he felt the while that the meanest things 
Are dear to him that made them. 


The sun went down behind the hill, 
The breeze was growing colder 
But there the minstrel lingered still ; 
And amazed the chance beholder, 
Musing beside a rippling rill, 
With a harp upon his shoulder. 


And soon, on a graceful steed and tame, 
A sleek Arabian mare, 

The Lady Juliana came, 
Riding to take the air, 

With lords of fame, at whose proud name 
A radical would swear. 


The minstrel touched his lute again,— 
It was more than a Sultan’s crown, 

When the lady checked her bridle rein, 
And lit from her palfrey down :— 

What would you give for such a strain, 
Rees, Longman, Orme, and Brown? 


He sang of Beauty’s dazzling eyes, 
Of Beauty’s melting tone ; 

And how her praise is a richer prize 
Than the gems of Persia’s throne ; 
And her love a bliss which the coldly wise 

Have never, never, known. 


He told how the valiant scoff at fear, 
When the sob of her grief is heard ; 

How they couch the spear for a smile or tear 
How they die for a single word ;— 

Things which, I own, to me appear 
Exceedingly absurd. 


The Lady soon had heard enough : 
She turned to hear Sir Denys 

Discourse, in language vastly gruff, 
Abvut his skill at Tennis ; 

While smooth Sir Guy described the stuff 
His mistress wore at Venice 


The Lady smiled one radiant smile, 
And the Lady rode away,— 

There is not a lady in all our Isle, 
I have heard a Poct say, 

Who can listen more than a little while 
To a poet’s sweetest lay. 


His mother’s voice was fierce and shrill, 
As she set the fruit and milk: 

** Out on thine unrewarded skill, 
And on thy vagrant lute ; 

Let the stri be broken an they will, 
And the beggarilips be'mute!” 


Peace, peace !—the Pilgrim as he went 
Forgot the minstrel’s song ; , 

But the blessing that his wan lips sent 
Will guard the minstrel long; 

And keep his spirit innocent, 
And turn his hand from wrong. 


Belike the child had little thought 
Of the moral the minstrel drew ; 

But the dream of a deed of kindness wrought— 
Brings it not peace to you? 

And doth not a lesson of virtue taught 
Teach him that teaches too? 


And if the Lady sighed no sigh 
For the minstrel or-his hymn ;— 

But when he shall lie ’neath the moonlit sky, 
Or lip the goblet’s brim, 

What a star in the mist of memory 
Her smile will be to him! 

; International. 





THE ORIGIN OF EPPING HUNT. 
A TALE OF THE CRUSADES. 


It was a desperately hard frost at Vienna on the 20th December, a.p. 
1192, so cold, indeed, that most folks found it much pleasanter to push 
more fuel into their stoves and make themselves snug at home than to 
wade through the snow-drifs which clogged the streets of the then lit- 
tle capital of the Hereditary States. The Germans, especially in the 
South, are the most good-natured and easily satisfied folks in the 
world ; and accordingly there were many pleasant though compulsory 
home pertien on the day in question. None, however, if one might 
judge from appearances, was more decidedly determined to be merry 
than that which occupied the little sanctum of Hans Wurst, the worthy 

roprietor of the White Horse, a small but thriving hostel in the su- 

urbs. Loud and joyous conversation, interrupted by every variety of 
laughter, from the titter and “La! I never,” of pretty little Gertrude 
Strickstrumpf, the innkeeper’s niece, to the deep horse-laugh, and 
** Well, that’s a good un” of mine host himself, proved beyond question 
that hearty Mr. Hugh, the commercial traveller, as he called himself, 
for the London House of Holsters and Sabretache, was a — and 
welcome guest. Mr. Hugh was indeed a remarkable and captivating 
man. Upwards of six feet high, admirably proportioned, both for 
strength and grace, with a hapten open countenance, it was not to 
be wondered at that he should divert little Trudchen’s eye very 
frequently from the stocking she was knitting. In fact, the stocki 
had no chance at all that day ; the stitches were taken up or drop 
quite at random, and the little workwoman could do nothing but titter, 
giggle, blush, and laugh at the funny and roguish remarks which the 
stranger would every now and then address to her. 

Her uncle was equally well pleased after his fashion. Mr. Hugh 
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told endless stories, and had a whole budget of news about the war in 
Palestine, polities, tricks upon Turks, and the like ; but most of all the 
good innkeeper was delighted to hear him order a second flagon of his 

est Tokay, and desire that the legs, the only remaining — of a 
huge turkey he had dined on, should be devilled forthwith. Worthy 
Hans Wurst might indeed have thought that the hearty te of 
his guest was somewhat inconsistent with the excuse of ill-health, 
which he offered for mot attending the table d’hote But he hadhad a 
glim e of Mr. Hugh’s purse, and his suspicions were lulled by the 

rank and Lage So a of oy! bearer. . " — 

At length, e second flagon of Tokay was nearly ; 
he had els Hans laugh temodesstety ata pba song about Halen 
and his hundred wives (which, by the way, sadly embarrassed poor 
Trudchen, who couldp’t help tittering, though she knew she ought te 
frown or get ap @ blush), the traveller suddenly observed,— 

‘* What on earth can make that vagabond Tim solate. He had only 
to buy half-a-dozem demons for the English punch which I want to 
you how to , and he has Teen gone three mortal hours by 
my watch.” 

“Aye, that he has,” said the innkeeper; “but, blefs us and save 
us, look there !” 

He pointed to the window as he spoke, and Hugh’s countenance fell 
when he saw the sight to which his attention was directed. 

A sergeant, followed by thirty tall grenadiers in white uniform, with 
bayonets fixed, was coming down the street towards the White Horse. 
Between the two first soldiers, in the clutch of a detective in plain 
clothes, was the unfortunate Tim, walking with difficulty, a tly 
in great pain, and blubbering as if his young heart was br * 

‘“* Ach ! es ist die Polizei!” burst from the lips of Hans and Trud- 
chen, when the guard halted at the door. Hans cast a terrified look at 
Hugh, and retreated two steps backward; Trudchen advanced with a 
look of sorrow and pity, as if instinctively to help the stranger. “ioe 
eyed them both fixedly for a moment, and then said slowly and gles ’ 
** All may yet be well, my friends; admit these fellows, and be silent 
for your lives.” The door opened as he spoke, and Tim, with the de- 
tective, the ser t, and half-a-dozen soldiers, crowded the little snug- 
gery of Hans Wurst. 
te a “ry the gen’leman as is wanted,” said Grabz, the detective, te 

r. * . 

ss [PF levered the stranger haughtily; “fellow, beware of what 
youdo. I make not nor meddle with the Austrian police.” 


** We'll soon see that,” said Grabz doggedly. ‘‘ Wot’s your name?” 


‘** Hugh,” was the briefand stern reply. 

“* Ockypation ?” 

** A merchant.” 

«* What do you do business in ?” 

** Pipeclay.” . 

‘** Well, sir, I don’t want for to go to be uncivil, but all that ere’s 
gammon.” 

‘*Ha! miscreant,” shouted the stranger, rising suddenly with clenched 
fist and flashing eyes. 

“Come, come,” said Grabz, ‘it ain’t no good cutting up rough. I 
knows you well enough: god famly name’s Plantagenet, and your 
Aalias is Ceur-de-Lion, and here’s the warrant for the harrest.” 

‘*Nabbed, by Jingo,” muttered the disconcerted monarch—for it 
was in truth no other than the lion-hearted Richard of England him- 
— The mousing owl had hawked at and stricken down the soaring 
eagle. 

‘* Hans, my good fellow,” he continued, “here is half-a-score of by- 
zants, which will save you the trouble of making, and me of sir gees 
thy reckoning ; and Tradchen,. my pretty lass, buy a cap-riband wi 
this, and keep it as a remembrance of Hugh, the English merchant.” 

Poor Trudchen had her eet to her eyes, and could neither see nor 
hear distinctly, but she said, * Yes, sir,” to the kindly words with 
which the King accompanied his gift, and“ Oh! sir,” when he kissed 
away a tear that was stealing down her comely cheek. Hours after- 
wards she unclenched her hand, and found she had received a golden 
English sovereign that bore the features of its generous donor. 

aving thus acquitted himself towards his humble friends, the King 
bade the satellites of Duke Leopold lead on, and, surrounded by them, 
strode with a slow and steady step to the police-station. It was a no- 
ble sight to witness his dignified resignation. His step was firm and 
his courage high as when he charged with nine knights only into the 
countless squadrons of Saladin at Jaffa; he was, in short, though in 
adversity, every inch a king. He could uot, however, help saying to 
his youthful page as he passed along, ‘Oh, Tim, Tim, thou little know~ 
est what thy heedlessness has done !” 

The mournful tone ofhis master’s voice cut the poor boy to the heart 
and he blubbered out in reply, “« that it warn’t he as was to blame,” so, 
piteously as almost to melt the heart of the sergeant commanding the 
detachment. 

Tim’s view of the matter, however, was hardly in exact accordance 
with the realtruth. The little fellow (he was just fifteen, and as tidy 
&@ miniature tiger as ever swung behind a cabriolet) had sallied out 
into the streets with his pepper-and-salt work-coat carefully brushed, 
his buckskin unwhisperables faultlessly white, brilliant top-boots, and 
cockaded hat to match, and had swaggered most outrageously. He had 
demolished by the quickness of his repartee every German groom and 
coachman who answered his impudence, and taken sights at every 
quiet respectable burgher who forebore to reply to him. He might 
have got the lemons he was sent for by paying eighteenpence, but he 
must needs fling down a sovereign, and quiz the shopman for not hav- 
ing change. The sovereign was sent to the barber’s next door, and, as 
ill luck would have it, there sat Grabz, the detective, ey the 

rocess of being shaved. The incognito livery of the Royal family of 

ngland, and the unusual English coin so boastfully presented, aroused 
the suspicions of the policeman. He divined at once that the principal 
enemy of his master Duke,Leopold was in Vienna, and instantly took 
poor little Tim into custody. At the station-house the unhappy tiger 
resisted for a long time all the endeavours of the police to make him 
betray the whereabouts of his master ; but the Austrians were in ear- 
nest. The pepper-and-salt frock coat tails were raised, the little buck- 
skins depressed, and under the unsparing application of the lash by 
policeman Haynau, the agonised groom at last sobbed out the fatal 
words, ‘*‘ White Horse.” . 

We have already seen the result of the confession thus cruelly ex- 
torted, in the arrest of the princely champion of Christendom. Worse, 
however, soon followed ; for in this, as in many other cases, Misfortune 
seemed never tired of persecuting her victim. When the royal prisoner 
was searched at the station-house, 2 copy of Guy Rardin’s newspaper 
was found in the pocket of his dalmatic ; and in this scurrilous journal, 
next after the leading article, there appeared, in glowing leaded type, 
the bitterest lampoon upon Archduke Leopold that Coeur-de-Lion had 
ever penned. The discovery of this squib threw the mean-spirited and 
vindictive Austrian into such a paroxysm of fury that he gave orders 
directly for a gentleman from the Home-office to attend, on the part of 
the Coronet, to watch the proceedings before the police magistrate. 


—— ee 
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in the idiom of the age and country, the 
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was, however, little need of this precaution ; Richard's own impru- 
years gave his dastardly enemy every advan . When he wasealled 
upon to answer toa charge of v ncy, he folded his arms, and drew him- 
self up to the full height of his martial figure, whilst, looking ineffable 
scorn at Herr Beek, the worthy Amtman, he replied in a voice of thun- 
der, “ What! answer before thee, thou wizen, minikin, horse-hair-tiled 














Rhadamanthus? -Marry, that were sport indeed. Hark ye, fellow! apology 


when Richard of England pleads his cause, the jury shall be of crowned 
kings, and God shall be the judge.” ¥ 
err Beek would fain have replied, with grave, mauling 8 m 
that as such courts rarely sat, either on circuit or in term time, his 
majesty might as well take it for granted that a tribunal which had 
power to punish had also jurisdiction to try; but the words died away 
upon his oe. No living man could see the flashing eye of Coour-de- 
Lion and not quail beneath it; none could hear his voice and not trem- 
ble. His worship Herr Beek was, in short, thoroughly muddled and 
frightened, and, as is usual with police magistrates in similar circum- 
stances, took both counsel and courage from the clerk of the court. 
After a whispered conference of some minutes, in which the words 
** five pounds” and “‘ fourteen days” were occasionally audible, an as- 
senting nod from the magistrate indicated that his subordinate had 
succeeded in making up his mind for him. It was then announced from 
the bench that the pyeoerr arty Lay se ane, oer of ores, -_ 
t was accordingly made out, consi m to a prison, termed, 
inthe idiom Si Archducal Austrian Fortress 
of Durrenstein. ' 

Dismal and dreary were the days now passed by the captive monarch 
in his du n. Escape was out of the question. The bars and bolts 
were ly looked to by Baron Hadmar, theever-watchful governor 
of the gaol, and the black and yellow liveried turnkeys were but too 
faithfal satellites of the petty tyrant whom they served. At first, 
however, the spirits of the prisoned warrior were kept up by the assu- 
rances of Blutegel, the Radical attorney. Acco to that sanguine 
practitioner's o n, a judicious application under the Habeas Corpus 
Act would infallibly secure his client’s instant liberation. But, alas! 
hope told a flattering tale. Advocates Clarkin and Bodson were inde- 
fatigable in moving the Duke’s Bench, the Common Fleas, and the 
Checker, besides the Chance-seller’s, and the other Iniquity Courts. It 
was all in vain; those tribunals were inexorable. As soon as either of. 
these gentlemen ~ ery his mouth, down came the cut-and-dried for- 
youla from the bench—‘‘ That the Court which commits for the con- 
tempt is the only proper tribunal to decide upon the essence and inci- 
dents of the contempt ;” and then counsel would invariably answer, 
* Yes, my Lord,” and sit down and scribble hastily on the brief and 
hand it over to the attorney. 

The last mentioned worthy, as may be supposed, had a hard time of 
it when he related those repeated failures in successive ten-and-six- 

mny conferences with his client. Generous and liberal even to a 
‘ault as Ceur-de-Lion habitually was, he could not but perceive that 
his money had ngarly all melted away, and that he was still as far from 
hisliberation as ‘ever. At last, when it was announced that the Com- 
mon Fleas had answered his application as all the other Courts had 
done, his impatience and indignation knew no bounds. ‘Fore Gad,” 
he cried, in the extremity of his distress, ‘they are allinatale. But 
thou, caitiff!’—and he eyed Blutegel moodily. 

** Pooh, ” said Blutegel, as he was making for the door, “ you 
*ve had quite a for your money, I’m sure;” and the ill-fated man 
~ ae forgot himself as actually to put on his hat in the presence of the 

tagenet. 

A heavy fall and a piercing shrick summoned Baron Hadmar and a 
couple of turnkeys tothe dungeon. Grim and terrible as in the field 
of battle, Richard of England stood in the middle of the cell ; at his feet 
lay Blutegnel, bleeding and senseless. The jailor and his men drew 
back may. ‘‘ How now, my masters,” said the King in bitter 
irony; ‘* by St. George, ye lack not outre-cuidance who dare disturb a 
— communication between client andattorney. But away with 

im; put cataplasms on his bloody coxcomb. The Lion of England 

preys not upon carrion.” 
he reckless conduct of the exasperated King upon this occasion pro- 
ved eventually more Pat ow ae to his interests than he could have an- 
He not only forfeited the good wishes of both branches of 





tic 

the egal profession and the liberal party in the Duchy, but his violence 
se ‘asa pretext for transferring him to the criminal ward. Heavily 
fettered, in a convict’s dress, with the number of brig cell sewed on it, 
his hair qopeed by the prison barber, and wasting away ~ the re- 


ve ounces of sour crout and t of daily, va- 
ried by a crust of black bread and two pele ty ‘German. on 


sausage on 
Sundays, lay for weeks and months the preux chevalier of the Crusades, 
and, what he valued more, the first gentleman in Europe. He might 
indeed, have obtained some relaxation of his present hardships and 
interested the religious party in his behalf, if he had behaved himself 
rly in the prison-chapel, and listened attentively to that excel- 
Tent indy the Freifrau Von Klappam, who devoted herself to visiting 
and hing to the prisoners. But Ceur-de-Lion’s nature was ever 
frank and mens he abominated compulsory attendance at Chapel as 
much as if he had been an undergraduate at Cambridge, and took 
no pains to conceal his sentiments. He was almost rude to the good 
Freifrau whon she came to his cell, and peevishly told her that he had 
killed Saracens enough to make him quite easy in his mind, and there- 
fore b she would give herself no further trouble about him. Ac- 
co » neither as a model prisoner nor as a suffering martyr did 
noble Coeur-de-Lion obtain any comfort inside or any sympathy outside 
the prison walls. 
might. indeed, have languished there unheeded to the end of his 
days if Emperor Henry Vi. had not taken a fancy into his head, 
that the captive King might be considered in the light of a bill of ex- 
change payable at sight by the people of England. The Archduke 
was no less sordid than vindictive, and was easily persuaded to enter 
into the Emperor's views. A short negotiation was concluded, as is 
generally known, by the latter discounting the illustrious captive. 
As soon as the sixty thousand pounds had been paid down to Leopold, 
a pursuivant, in the black, red, and gold livery of the empire, arrived 
- a ong pa ae a a for the ee aang 
“ Anything for a change,” said the captive, gaily and hopefully, as he 
jumped into the van, “ All right,” s med the palleoutan officiating 
as conductor, and the carriage drove off bearing Plantagenet away from 
Durrenstein for ever. 
_ The dreary dungeon he thus left is still shown to travellers, and one 
interesting memento of the minstrel monarch is still to be seen there, 
after the lapse of six centuries and a half. Immediately over the head 
of the bed some one of his predecessors in affliction had scrawled in 
doggrel German, 


* Wenn einer nimmt was nicht ist sein 
So schliesst man ihn in karker ein.” 


Below these rude lines, and signed with the initials R. P., the grace- 
ful yay en which has now become part and parcel of our popular poe- 
try is distinctly legible— 

** He who prigs what isn’t his’n, 
a When he’s cotched must go to prison.” 

In the imperial castle of Trifels in the Vosges, to which Richard was 
now transferred, his captivity was somewhat more tolerable than it had 
been previously. Instead of being in a dungeon his apartment was in the 
third story, and commanded On extensive view of thesurrounding coun- 
try. The was at firstdelightful: but days and weeks wore away, 
and though the succeedings seasons varied the loveliness of the land. 
scape, Ceeur-de-Lion soon found by experience that an open window is a 
miserable compensation for a shut door. Aware, too, of the nefarious 
transactions between the Archduke and the Emperor, his mind was 
haunted by the suspicion that there might have been some demur on 
the part of his people to accept him when tendered to them by his 
Pree weeie ommsenhememtp sore 

such were the case, mi 18 Own hopes but the credit of his 
adored England were irretrievably ruined, for there was, he well knew, 
no other party to whom yang could be made “in case of need.” 

Such a state of things, however, had no existence except in the des- 
ponding fancy of the captive hero. The men of England were as loy- 
al and as solvent as ever; the real difficulty lay in the position in 
which the Emperor found himself. He was, in fact, in precisely the 
same circumstances as the lover of curiosities who stole Byron's last 
letter to Scott from the vase at Abbotsford. He possessed a jewel of 
great price, but to acknowledge its possession would be to confess him- 
selfa scoundrel. In addition to this consideration, the character of 
Viscount Palmerin, the English Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
made it still more necessary to proceed with caution. That able Min- 
ister was no less remarkable for his enthusiastic sense of national on- 

our than for the energy with which he enforced and vindicated the 
rights of his country in all parts of the world. In Sicily, for instance, 





She Albion. 


widow of his predeaessor, King William, and sister to Ceour-de-Lion, 
besides having most disgracefully falsified his promise to observe the 
Sicilian constitution. A despatch from Viscount Palmerin sent King 
Richard, with =! f pen of the line, to Messina; and in spite of the 
countenance affo: by Philip, King of France, Tancred was obliged 
to satisfy the British c by a heavy disbursement and a reluctant 
. Much the same kind of thing took place in Cyprus, where 
Isaac, the Greek King, had plundered some British subjects. Off went 
King Richard with his fifty Pe of theline. Port Lymesol was un- 
expectedly blockaded, and ing Isaac was obli to knock under, 
Fete cree 5 the storm of diplonatic notes which the French inef- 
fectually pelted at Viscount ralmerin Again, when Princess Beren- 
garia had been just brought out by her father, King Sancho of Na- 
varre, and was about to be sna vedi by a needy relative of the 
French king, who wished by this al to extend his influence in the 
minsula, Viscount Palmerin saw through the scheme in a moment. 
ff went a "8 yee with despatches, and the intelligence that 
Coeur-de-Lion had settled the Spanish marriage question by marrying 
the lady himself, came like a thunderbolt upon the Sieur Guy Sot, the 
French diplomatist, who had fondly flattered himself he had no equal 
in fingering red tape, cooking an equivocal assurance, or tossing up a 
protocol. It was also owing to Viscount Palmerin that the French had 
the wind so effectually taken out of their sails at St. Jean d’Acre. 
That gallant nation beseiged it for months and months in vain. Emir 
Djezzar within the fortress, and Soldan Saladin outside, openly talked 
of making the French king a cook in their Saracenic kitchens, and cut- 
ting up the Oriflamme into what Leigh Hunt calls a “gentle armour” 
for the ladies of the ea when Richard of England suddenly land- 
ed upon the coast. The Soldan Poragua  f fled into the desert; Djez- 
zar capitulated ; and the Union-jack waved triumphantly over the bat- 
tlements of Acre The jealous French and Austrian Governments 
were terribly vexed at these moves of Viscount Palmerin; but grum- 
bling was to no purpose. He snapped his fingers at them, and told them 
what was undoubtedly true, that he was an English Minister and not 
theirs. 

Now it was clear to the Emperor that unless he proceeded very care- 
fully, the active Foreign Secretary would be a thorn in his side when 
he set about realising his heroic captive On the confines of Germany 
were the Hungarians, proud of their recent victory over Walter the 
Penniless; there were the heathen Prussians who successfully resisted 
the charitable efforts of the Teutonic Knights, and who accordingly 
remain with a dash of heathenism about them to the present day ; there 
were the Polacks, recovered, under the indolent reign of King Clau- 
dius of Denmark, from the severe defeats they had experienced from 
his brother, King Hamlet; and, above all, there was the King of Bo- 
hemia, who as yet scorned to adopt the motto ‘‘Icu pien,” and had 
so strengthened his celebrated seven castles, that they might have bid- 
den defiance to the Seven Champions of Christendom. A despatch from 
Viscount Palmerin would have fallen, like a spark upon tinder, among 
all these warlike nations. The Emperor saw his danger, but not the 
means to avoid it; and while he was deliberating, the anxious subjects 
of Coeur-de-Lion knew nothing of their beloved monarch’s captivity. 
In vain had they advertised inthe Times, day after day, and week after 
week—* Missing, a young man, aged between thirty and forty. He is 
upwards of six feet high, with a ruddy complexion, blue eyes, and 
auburn hair, curling naturally. When he left his home, he had on a 
crimson silk tunic and purple silk dalmatic studded with silver cres- 
cents; a mantle of ermine, and golden spurs. Whoever will give in- 
formation that may lead to his discovery will receive a liberal re- 
ward.” In vain did Chancellor Longchamp carefully put at the top of 
the second column, “ If this should meet the eye of R.P., he is implored 
to return home to his disconsolate subjects, and any arrangement he 
desires shall be effected.” The secrets of a German prison are as the 
secrets of the grave. It was by accident alone that the incarceration 
of Coeur-de-Lion was discovered. 

The London season was so bad in the absence of the court, that 
Blondel de Nesle, the most distinguished artiste in the orchestra at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, was unable to obtain an engagement of any kind 
whatever. He made up his mind, accordingly, to a professional tour 
upon the Continent ; and hence it came to pass that on a beautiful May 
morning the ears of the imprisoned sovereign were saluted by the 
notes of the most exquisite hurdy-gurdy in Europe. The minstrel 
played a well-known air. The touch of the artist, the tune, the song, 
were familiar to Coeur-de-Lion. At the end of the first verse, his deep 
mellow voice took up the refrain :-— 

“ Buffalo girls, will Phas come out to-night, 
And dance by the light of the moon.” 

‘* St. Cecilia be my speed,” muttered the troubadour, turning pale 
and setting down his instrument ; “I misdoubt me there is some glam- 
our here.” As he paused, “ Encore !”” was repeated by the same voice, 
from a window in the third story. 

‘*Nay, then, itis he indeed,” said Blondel. ‘If thou be’st not a 
fiend to mock me, oh, speak to me, my royal master !”” 

** Alas, my gentle Blondel,” said Plantagenet, who now appeared at 
the window, “‘it is but too true that I am he whom thou callest thy 
master. Better were it, I trow, to be a lowly peasant dallying with the 
village maidens of Buffalo than the liege lord of merry England, en- 
thralled by a dastard German, and forgotten by faithless subjects.” 

** Nay, gracious lord,” said Blondel, ‘‘ wrong not the noble realm 
whereof thou art anointed king. In every minster, abbey, church, and 
chapel thy people pray unceasingly for blessings on vhe head of their 
noble Coeur-de- Lion.” 

‘Pray for me!—pish! will they pay for me?” muttered the King 
testily: and then added aloud, *’Tis well, my good Blondel. Saint 
George forbid that I should doubt my trusty lieges. Now, mark me! 
Thou must hie thee with the utmost speed of man and horse—thou must 
take ship for London at the nearest port ; and if thou bearest speedy 
tidings to Longe. my mother, and De Bohun, the troubadours of 
Provence shall sing that never was king more grateful than Richard of 
England, or minstrel better guerdoned than Blondel de Nesle.”’ 

™ y ever noble master,” cried Blondel, putting his knee to the 
ground, ‘‘ the Saints forefend that I should ever wish a dearer guerdon 
than to have done my devoir to the knightly and kingly Coeur-de-Lion.”’ 
With these words he slung his instrument upon his shoulder, and after 
makiug a lowly reverence to the King, strode rapidly down the hill. 
Richard watched him till he disappeared, and then with a sigh return- 
ed to the sonnet he was composing when interrupted by the music of 
the troubadour. The sonnet, which has been preserved in its original 
French, was an imaginary address to a sparrow flying past a prison- 
window ; and the concetto lay in the beautiful reflection that & sparrow 
could fly where it pleased because it had wings, while the captive 
ene , in consequence of not having them, was obliged to stay where 

e was, 

It was no easy task that had fallen to the lot of Blondel. Many a 
rugged mountain, and many a treacherous morass, deep rivers, and a 
stormy sea, were to be braved before it was accomplished. During ten 
long days he neither slept nor halted. Onward, onward he struggled, 
till on the eleventh day morning his haggard and wasted form was seen 
slowly tottering through the ancient court of Lincola’s Inn. The 
Chancellor was passing to the judgment-seat surrounded by his appari- 
tors and macers. Blondel summoned up his strength for a last effort ; 
he rushed through the throng of wendeeing attendants, whispered a 
few words in a hoarse, exhausted voice to Longchamp, and fell fainting 
to the ground. <‘ By our Lady,” said the Chancellor, turning pale, 
‘* but this is passing strange. I must to the Queen-Mother forthwith. 
See this fellow be cared for. The court will not sit to-day.” 

The conjuncture of circumstances at that time demanded, indeed, 
most serious attention. Richard’s absence had operated on the national 
mind as closing the Temple of Janus was supposed to do upon the an- 
cient Romans. Civilisation indeed had made rapid progress, and the 
old military spirit of the country seemed fast dyingaway. The wise 
and wealthy burghers, when they met the Norman cavaliers, whose 
lances had borne down everything before them, from the Thames to the 
Euphrates, would jeeringly call them ‘tailors’ blocks,” and bid them 
go work; and so averse to violence was a large and increasing body of 
the lieges who were wont to meet at Exeter-hall, that they altogether 
abolished the penny that had been immemorially paid by the parish 
for the destruction of a hornet’s nest, and cavilled at the right of any- 
body to kill one of those insects, unless it were previously shown to 
have stung some of the parishioners. Their games, too, had under- 
gone an alteration in the same spirit. There were still bulls from 

Spain, aurochs from Germany, and bears from Russia, to be baited ; 
but instead of attacking them with the fierce and silent mastiff of true 
English -breed, they plied them unceasingly with little dogs that had 
come into fashion in one of the northern palatinates. The sport it is 
true (if such it could be called), was innocent and humane enough. A 
pack of the little dogs was brought together, and when the word was 
given, one of them was trained to jump ona raised bench and bark 
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would’chime in with a tremendous bow-wow at intervals, and this was 
called “ exerting a moral influence on,” or “‘crumpling up,” the wild 
beasts. 
Such a state of feeling in the people was not likely to suggest any 
efforts for the liberation of their imprisoned king. In the 
Government matters looked still more unfavourable to his fortunes. 
By the perfidious intrigues of Prince Juhn and the French, Viscount 
Palmerin had been driven from office and replaced by a northern Earl 
of a very different character. The latter was a good and inoffensive 
man, who drew his salary quarterly, and never gave any trouble to the 
enemies of bis country or anybody else. Whether from phlegmatism 
or want of spirit, it was observed that though he might be receiving 
the severest kick from behind, nobody would conjecture from his face 
that he was undergoing either pain or insult. He was, therefore, with 
much justice considered very dignified and decorous. 
To be Concluded next week. 


ATLANTIC WAVES. 


One brisk March morning, in the year 1848, the brave Steam-Ship, 
Hibernia, rolled about in the most in‘oxicated fashion on the broad At- 
lantic, in the north latitude fifty-one, and west longitude thirty-eight, 
fifty—the wind blowing a hard gale from the west-south-west. To 
most of the passengers the grandeur of the waters was a mockery, the 
fine bearing of the ship only a delusion and asnare, Everything was 
made tight on deck; if any passenger had left a toothpick on one of the 
seats, he would assuredly have found it lashed to a near railing. Rope 
was coiled about every imaginable item ; and water dripped from every 
spar of the gallant vessel. Now it seemed as though she was travelling 

ong through a brilliant gallery, flanked on either side by glittering 
walls of water ; now she climbed one of the creste:l walls, and an abyss, 
dark and terrible as the famous Maelstrom, which can’t be found any- 
where, yawned to receive her. The snorts of the engine seemed to de- 
fy the angry waters; and ery when a monster wave coiled 
about the ship, and thundered against her, she staggered for a moment, 
only to renew the battle with fresh energy. 

The cooks and stewards went placidly through their several daily 
avocations on board this rolling, ghting, shaking craft. If they had 
been Belgravian servants, or club house waiters, they could not have 
performed their duties with more profound unconcern. Their coolness 
appeared nothing less than heroic to the poor tumbled heaps of clothes 
with human beings inside, who were scattered about the cabins below. 
An unhappy wight who had never before been five miles from Boston, 
was anxiously inquiring of the chief steward the precise time in the 
course of that evening that the vessel might be expected to founder ; 
while another steward, with provoking pertinacity, was asking how 
many would dine in the saloon at six, with the same business-like un- 
concern, as if the ship were gliding along on glass. So tremendous 
was the tossing ; so extreme the apparent uncertainty of any event ex- 
cept a watery terminus to all expectation, that this sort of coolness 
appeared almost wicked 

Then there was a monster in British form actually on deck—not 
braving, it was said, but tempting the storm to sweep him into eternity. 
He astonished even the ship’s officers. The cook did not hesitate to 
venture a strong opinion against the sanity of a man who might, if he 
chose, be snugly ensconced in the cabin out of harm’s way, but who 
would remain upon deck, in momentary danger of being blown over- 
board. The cook’s theory was not ill supported by the subject of it; 
for he was continually placing himself in al] manner of odd places and 
grotesque postures. Sometimes he scrambled upon the peg Panne ; 
then he rolled down again on the saloon-deck; now he got himself 
blown up on the paddle-box ; that was not high enough for him, for 
when the vessel sunk into a trough of the sea, he stood on tip-toe, try- 
ing to look over the nearest wave. A consultation was held in the 
cuddy, and a resolution was unanimously passed that the amateur of 
wind and water (which burst over him every minute) was either an 
escaped lunatic or—a College Professor. 

It was resolved nem. con. that he was the latter; and from that 
moment nobody was surprised at anything he might choose to do, even 
while the Hibernia was labouring in what the mate was pleased to call 
the most “lively” manner. The Professor, however, to the disgust of 
the sufferers below, who thought it was enough to feel the height of the 
waves, without going to the trouble of measuring them, pursued his 
observations in the face of the contempt of the official conclave above 
mentioned. He took up his position on the cuddy-roof, which was ex- 

actly twenty-three feet three inches above the ship’s line of flotation, 
and there watched the mighty mountains that sported with the brave 
vessel. Hewas anxious to ascertain the height of these majestic waves, 
but he found that the crests rose so far above the horizon from the 
point where he was standing, that it was utterly impossible, without 

ining a greater height for observation, that he could arrive at any 
just estimate on the subject. His observations from the cuddy-roof 
proved, however, beyond a doubt, that the majority of these rolling 
masses of water attained a height of considerably more than twenty- 
four feet, measuring from the trough of the sea to the crests of the 
waves. But the Professor was not satisfied with this negative proof; 
and in the pursuit of his interesting inquiry, did not feel inclined to be 
baffled. It is impossible to know what the secret thoughts of the men 
at the wheel were, when the valiant observer announced his intention 
of making the best of his way from the cuddy-roof to the larboard pad- 
dle-box. Now he was to be seen tumbling about with the motion of 
the ship ; at one moment clinging to a chain-box; at the next, throw- 
ing himself into the arms of the second mate. Now he is buried in 
spray, anda few minutes afterwards his spare form is seen clinging 
to the rails which connect the paddle-boxes. 

Despite the storm without, a calm mathematical process is going on 
within the mind of that ardent observer. The Professor knew he was 
standing at a height of twenty-four feet nine inches above the flotation 
mark of the ship; and allowing five feet six inches as the height of his 
eye, he found the elevation he had obtained to be altogether thirty 
feet three inches. He now waited till the vessel subsided fairly for a 
few minutes into the a of the sea in an even and upright position, 
while the nearest approaching wave had its maximum altitude. Here 
he found also, that at least one-half part of the wave intercepted by a 
considerable elevation his view of the horizon. He declared that he 
frequently observed long ranges extending one hundred yards on one or 
both sides of the ship—the sea then coming right aft—which rose so 
high above the visible horizon, as to form an angle estimated at two to 
three degrees when the distance of the wave’s crest was about a hun- 
dred yards off. This distance would add about thirteen feet to the level 
of the eye. This immense elevation occurred about every sixth wave. 
Now and then, when the course of a gigantic wave was impertinently 
interfered with by another liquid giant, and they thundered together, 
their breaking crests would shoot upward at least ten or fiteen feet 
higher—about half the height of the monument—and then pour down a 
mighty flood upon the poor Professor in revenge for his attempt to 
measure their majesties. No quantity of salt water, however, could 
wash him from his post, till he had satisfactorily proved, by accurate 
observation, that the average wave which passed the vessel was fully 
equal to the height of his eye—or thirty feet three inches—and that 
the mean highest waves, not including the fighting or broken waves, 
were about forty-three feet above the level of the hollow occupied at 
the moment by the ship : 4 

Satisfied at length of the truth of his observations, the Professor, 
half-pickled by the salt water, and looking, it must be confessed, very 
cold and miserable, descended to the cabin. Throughout dinner-time 
conversation was kept up between the Professor and the Captain—the 
latter appearing to be about the only individual on board who took any 
interest whatever in these scientific proceedings. The ladies one and 
all, vowed that the Professor was & monster, only doing * all this stuff 
in mockery of their sufferings. Towards night the wind increased to a 
hurricane ; the ship trembled like a frightened child before the terri- 
ble combat ofthe elements. Night, with her pall, closed in the scene: 
—it wasa wild and solemn time. Towards morning the wind abated. 
For thirty hours a violent north west gale had swept over the heaving 
bosom of the broad Atlantic. ; 

This reflection hastened the dressing and breakfasting operations of 
the Professor, who tumbled up on deck at about ten o’clock in the 
morning. ‘he storm had been subdued for several hours, and there 
was a visible de crease in the height of the waves. He took up his old 
position on the cuddy-roof, and soon observed, that, even then, when 
the sea was comparatively quiet, ten waves overtook the vessel in suc- 
cession, which all rose above the apparent horizon; consequently they 
must have been more than ewonty. tases feet—probably about twenty- 
six feet—from the ridge to the hollow. From the larboard paddle-box 
to which the Professor once more scrambled, he observed that occa- 
sionally four or five waves in succession rose above the visible hort- 
zon—hence they must have been more than thirty feet waves. He 
also observed that the waves no longer ran in long ridges but pre- 
sented more the form of cones of moderate elongation. 
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Having so far satisfied himself as to the height of Atlantic waves in 
a gale of wind (the Professor’s estimate must not be taken as the mea- 
surement of the highest known waves, but simply as that of a rough 
Atlantic sea), he directed his attention to the minuter and more difficult 
observations. He determined to measure the period of the time occu- 
pied by the regular waves in overtaking the ship, their width from 
crest to crest, and the rate of their travelling. The first point to be 
known was the speed of the ship; this he ascertained to be nine knots. 
His next object was to note her course in reference to the direction of 
the waves. He found that the true course of the vessel was east. 
and that the waves came from the west-north-west, so that they passed 
under the vessel at a considerable angle. The length of the ship was 
stated to be two hundred and twenty feet. Provided with this infor- 


- mation the Professor renewed his observations. He proceeded to count 


the seconds the crest of the wave took to travel from stern to stem 
of the vessel; these he ascertained to be six. He then counted the 
time which intervened between the moment when one crest touched the 
stern of the vessel, and the next touched it, and he found the average 
interval to be sixteen seconds and a fraction. These results gave him 
at once the width between crest and crest. As the crest travelled two 
hundred and twenty feet (or the length of the vessel ) in six seconds, and 
sixteen seconds elapsed before the next crest touched the stern, it was 
clear that the wave was nearly three times the length of the vessel ; to 
write accurately, there was a distance of six hundred and five feet from 
crest to crest. 

The Professor did not forget that the oblique course of the ship elon- 
ated her line over the waves; this elongation he estimated at forty- 
ve feet, reducing the probable average distance between crest and 

crest to five hundred and fifty-nine feet. 

Being quite satisfied with the result of this experiment, the hardy Pro- 
fessor, still balancing himself on his giddy height, to the wonder and 
amusement of the sailors, found that the calculations he had already 
made did not give him the actual velocity of the waves. A wave-crest 
certainly passed from stern so stem in six seconds, but then the ship 
was travelling in the same direction, at the rate of nine geographical 
wiles per hour, or 15°2 feet per second ; this rate the Professor added to 
the former measure, which gave 7905 feet for the actual distance tra- 
versed by the wave in 16°5 seconds, being at the rate of 32°67 English 
miles per hour. This computation was afterwards compared with caleu- 
lations made from totally different data by Mr. Scott Russell and found 
to be quite correct. 

With these facts the Professor scrambled from the larboard paddle-box 
of the Hibernia. He had also made some observations on the forms of 
waves. When the wind blows steadily from one point, they are gener- 
ally regular ; but whenit is high and gusty, and shifts from — to 
point, the sea is broken up, and the waves takea more conical shape, 
and assume fantastical crests. While the sea ran high, the Professor 
observed now and then a ridge of waves extending from about a quar- 
ter toa third of a mile in length, forming, as it were, a rampart of 
water. This ridge was sometimes straight, and sometimes bent as of 
acrescent form, with the central mass of water higher than the rest, 
and not unfrequently with two or three semi-elliptical mounds in di-, 
minishing series on either side of the highest peak. 

When the wind had subsided, a few of the bolder passengers crawled 
upon deck in the oddestimaginable costumes. They had not much to 
encounter, for about a third part of the greater undulations averaged 
only twenty-four feet, from crest to hollow, in height. These higher 
waves could be seen and selected from the pigmy waves, about them, at 
the distance of a quarter ofa mile from the ship. 

The Professor had been very unpopular on board while the stormy 
weather lasted, and the ladies had vowed that he was a sarcastic crea- 
ture, who would have his little joke on the gravest calamities of life ; 
but as the waves decreased in bulk, and the wind lulled, and the sun 
shone, and the men took off their oil-skin coats, and the cabin- windows 
were opened, the frowns of the fair voyagers wore off. Perfect good- 
will was general before the ship sighted Liverpool ; and even the cook, 
as he prepered the last dinner for the passengers was heard to declare 
(in confidence to one of the strokers) that, after all, there might be 
something worth paowieg in the Professor’s observations. 

When the,Professsor landed at Liverpool, he would, on no account, suf- 
fer the carpet-bag, containing his calculations, to be taken out of his 
sight. Several inquisitive persons, however, made the best use of their 
own eyes, to ascertain the name of the extraordinary observer, and 
found it to be legibly inscribed with the well-known name of Scor- 


esby. 

That his investigations may be the more readily impressed on the 
reader’s mind, we conclude with a summary of them. It would seem 
from Dr. Scoresby’s intrepid investigations, that the highest waves of 
the Atlantic average in 
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SECRET SOCIETIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Ancient history presents us with but one instance of a secret society 
established for the furtherance of any political principle—that of the 
Pythagoreans ; a name assumed in times eueney recent by the 
expelled ultras of the Carbonari of Naples. The mysteries of the pa- 
gan worship, and the impostures of its priesthood, might prepare us to 
expect a fertile field for the inquirer into the nature and origin of se- 
cret societies, and yet such an expectation would be wholly fallacious. 
The mysteries of Eleusis were, in reality, only some peculiar religious 
ceremonies, presided over by the magistrates, with no ceremonial initi- 
ation, no oath of secrecy, no sg but those common to the religion. 
Those of Orpheus, of Isis, of Mithra, introduced into Greece from Egypt 
and the East, and from thence imported to the south of Italy, were 
merely the machinery devised and employed by cunning and profligate 
impostors to turn to their own selfish purposes the weaknesses and 
vices of those whom they deluded, and to persuade men and women, 
equally immersed in sensuality and superstition, that by the perform- 
ance + eae or secret rites the deities might be propitiated and the 
punishment of sin averted. The nocturnal assemblies for the celebra- 
tion of these mysteries became scenes of lewdness and depravity ; hence 
they were discountenanced by the government, and sometimes tempo- 
rarily suppressed. The severe strictures of the early Christian writers 
apply to these mysteries and not to those of Eleusis. 

Pythagoras was a philosopher of Samos, and lived in the sixth cen- 
tury before the Christian era; the details of his life and principles 
were not written until long afterwards, and consequently are involved 
in much obscurity. He conceived the idea of an intellectual magis- 
tracy, afterwards reproduced in the works of St. Simon, as the readiest 
means of elevating the people in the scale of intelligence and morality, 
and united an austere code of morals with his zeal for the diffusion of 
knowledge. His native isle was under the domination of Polycrates, 

and he therefore turned his thoughts to the Dorian colonies in the south 
of Italy, which were then in a flourishing condition, and the inhabi- 
tants of which were zealous in the pursuit of learning. The constitu- 
tions of the Dorian states of Greece were aristocratic, but democracy 
poonatles in the colonies through the commercial genius of their in- 
abitants. Pythagoras wished to introduce the aristocratic element, 
but at the same time to make it an aristocracy of intellect, and not of 
birth alone. To effect his purpose he gradually won over the people, 
both nobles and commonalty, by his learning and eloquence, and by 
the air of mystery which he purposely threw around his doctrines in 
order to inspire the latter with veneration, and the former with curi- 
osity and zeal. Complete success attended his project; he obtained 
sufficient influence in the city of Croton to remodel the constitution, 
which became nearly Spartan, while its administration was intrusted 
to a senate of three hundred nobles, initiated by the sage of Samos in- 
to all the arcana of wisdom and science as thenknown. Religion, tem- 
perance, and obedience were inculcated, and Pythagorean missionaries 
went about preaching the new system of politics and morals, and pro- 
claiming that the perfection of government was to rule by wisdom 
alone. Bat like many other innovators, Pythagoras was in advance of 
the age in which he lived ; and thirty years after his arrival at Croton, 
the popular discontent rose at being refused a large share of the 
booty obtained in the war with Sybaris. Cylon, a rejected candidate 
for admission into the society, fanned the flame of discontent, and in- 
stigated the people to a general massacre of the Pythagoreans. Demo- 
cracy was re-established, and Pythagoras, forced to seek safety in 
flight, died far away from the place which had once received him as its 
lawgiver. His disciples sank at once into a mere set of mystic philoso- 
phers, and made no further attempt to attain political power. 
Antiquity presents us with no other secret society than this: the 
Gnostics were, to a certain extent, a secret order, as they did not dis- 
seminate their doctrines openly ; but their history is extremely scanty, 





and devoid of interest to the reader. They were charged by 
the fathers of the church gross immorality ; but such charges 
should be cautious!y entertained, considering the circumstances in which 
the accused were placed. It should be remembered that the early 
Christians, when ution compelled them to celebrate their wor- 
ship and hold their simple love-feasts in vaults and by night, were 
likewise charged with practising in these secret assemblies the impuri- 
ties which were committed at the shrine of Isis and other pagan deities. 
Charges of a like nature were made in later times against the Assas- 
sins and the Templars, and probably with as little foundation. Per- 
sons banded together for some purpose little known, meeting in secret, 
generally by night, and often im vaults or in the secluded recesses of 
ancient forests, lie peculiarly open to such charges. Secrecy ‘nvari- 
ably generates a suspicion of something which will not bear the light 
of day; and as secret societies have invariably some political object in 
view, the opportunity is rarely missed by their enemies to propagate 
the most odious and unfounded calumnies, which they cannot openly 
refute without betraying their real views and proceedings. 

In comparing the secret societies of the middle ages with those of re- 
cent times, the difference in the political and social systems of the two 
periods must always be kept in view. The secret societies of modern 
times have mostly had for their object the achievement of political 
power for and by the mass of the people ; in the middle ages the people, 
as an important element in the state, had no existence. The middle 
classes only began to acquire influence as that of the nobility declined, 
and the labouring classes were but a degree removed from the condi- 
tion of slaves. Feudalism gave its peculiar colouring to the secret so- 
cieties of the middle ages, and the initiated belonged to the order of 
aristocracy. Thus the political innovators of that epoch were not trad- 
ers and artisans struggling with the titled and privileged classes for 
pot in the political rights enjoyed by the latter, but feudal 

arons and mail-clad knights endeavouring to wrench from the mon- 
arch the power which he had hitherto held uncontrolled, and to divide 
itamong themselves. 

The first of the secret societies which come within the scope of this 
Paper is that of the Assassins, which had its origin in Persia, and dates 
from the ninth century. The religion of Mohummed had then become 
much perverted, and its professors split up into antagonistic sects. In 
Persia it had become infiltrated with mysticism and intricate metaphy- 
sics, and one Abdallah conceived the idea of overturning the rule of the 
caliphs by secretly introducing among the faithful the pantheistic 
principles upon which the Hindoo mythology is based, and of which 
the sun-worship of the ancient Persians was probably also a corrup- 
tion, and thus undermining the current belief. Not too much to shock 
Moslem prejudices, he resolved to communicate his doctrines gradu- 
ally, pod fixed on the mystic number.seven as that of the degrees 
through which his disciples should pass to the final revelation. Abdal- 
lah died in Syria, but his views were extended and their propagation 
continued by Carmath, whom some historians regard as the founder of 
the order. He maintained that the right to earthly dominion belonged 
solely to an imaginary being, an ideal of a perfect prince, whom he 
called the Spotless Imaum; and that, consequently, all the reigning 
princes were usurpers, and were to be precipitated from their thrones 
by the warriors of the perfect prince. He also taught his disciples to 
understand the precepts and observances enjoined in the Koran ina 
figurative sonse: prayer signified obedience to the ideal imaum ; alms- 
giving was ne the funds of the society ; fasting was keeping 
the political secrets of the imaum and the order. His disciples wore 
white garments, as a mark of hostility to the reigning caliph, whose 
standard and uniform were black. For an entire century war was 
waged, with varying success, between the followers of Carmath and the 
troops of the caliphs, and the city of Mecca was taken bythe former 
after the fal! of 30,000 Moslems in its defence. At length the Carma- 
thites were vanquished by the armies of the Greek Empire, and their 
name, though not their principles, was extinguished. 

During this contest a secret association was formed at Cairo, presided 
over by the caliph Obeid-Allah, and having for its object the dissemin- 
ation of the doctrines of the Carmathites. This society comprised both 
sexes, and was called the Society of Wisdom ; it held its sssemblies 
twice a week, when all the members appeared in white garments. The 
chief missionary read a lecture, previously approved of by the caliph, 
at the conclusion of which his auditors reverently touched with their 
foreheads the caliph’s sign-manual. The caliph Hakem liberally en- 
dowed this society, erected a stately edifice for its meetings, furnished 
it with booksand mathematical instruments, and appointed professors of 
law, mathematics, logic, and medicine, whose caftans are said to have 
exactly resembled the robes worn at the English universities. Here 
the disciple was conducted through the seven degrees of illumination 
established by Abdallah. In the first, the aspirant was perplexed 
with captious question, and led into amaze of scepticism and doubt, 
where he was left for some time, that he might be brought to repose 
implicit confidence in the wisdom and learning of his teachers. The 
absurdities of the Koran, when understood in a literal sense, and its 
repugnance to reason, were pointed out, and obscure hints were given 
that these concealed a doctrine pure and beautiful, as the shell ensloses 
the nut. The canidate was not permitted to proceed beyond the first 
degree until he had taken an oath of obedience and fidelity, when the 
acknowledgment of the imaums as the source of all knowledge was in- 
culcated. The third degree revealed the number of the imaums—the 
mystic seven. The fourth taught that God had sent seven lawgivers to 
man, the mission of each being to imprdve the system of his predeces- 
sor and adapt it to the altered state of society ; and that each of these 
had seven helpers, who appeared in the intervals between the lawgivers. 
The seven lawgivers were Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Mo- 
hammed, and Ismael; the seven principal helpers were Seth, Shem, 
Ishmael, Aaron, Simon, Ali, Mohammed, the son of Ismael, The fifth 
degree taught that each of the helpers had twelve apostles to assist, a 
number likewise supported by mystical analogy, When the pupil had 
advance thus far, he was taught that nothing in the Koran was posi- 
tive which was not supported by philosophy ; and after a long course 
of instruction in the systems of Plato and Aristotle, which formed the 
sixth degree, he was admitted into the seventh, when Allah and Eblis, 
Paradise and Jehanum, angels and demons, were made to disappear, 
‘* like the baseless fabric of a vision,” and the disciple was instructed 
in the doctrines of pantheism. 

The chief missionary resided at Cairo, to direct the operations of the 
society ; but the subordinate propagandis ts were so active that discip- 
les multiplied rapidly, and in 1058 the emir Bessassiri, one of the initia- 
ted, seized upon Bagdad, coined money there in the name of the caliph 
of Egypt, and kept possession of the city for more than a year. He was 
driven out by the Turks; the society at Cairo declined with the power 
of the Fatimite calips, and in 1123 the vizier Afdhal seized the pretext 
afforded by a popular tumult to —e it. 

The order of the Assassins, had, however, sprung up in the meantime 
as an offset of the Ismaelities ; and in 1090 its founder, Hassan Sabah, 
obtained possesssion by artifice of the hill-fort of Alamoot, afterwards 
the chief seat of its power. He improved its defences and withstood two 
sieges ; and his lieutenant Hussein Raini, seized the fortress of Moom- 
inabad, This vizier Nizam-al-Moolk fell beneath the daggers of his 
emissaries, and Malek Shah speedily followed his minister ; these were 
the first victims of the Assassins. During the civil war of the succes- 
sion which followed, the order found opportunities to extend its power, 
and to seize fortress after fortress. In vaindid imaums and moulahs ful- 
minate their anathemas against the order, and condemn its members 
to eternal perdition ; in vain did they call upen the cand’s to free the 
land from this impious sect by thesword of justice. The Assassins, 
strong in their secret organization and their relentless energy of pur- 
pose, increased in numbers and power, and the dagger avenged those 
who fell beneath thesword of justice. Risvan, Prince of Aleppo, did 
not hesitate to declare himself their protector, and one of their agents 
always resided with him. He gave them the custody of his castle of 
Sarmin ; and in return one of the emissaries of the order murdered his 
enemy, the Prince Emessa. F 

The Assassins continued to seize fort after fort, and it soon became 
evident that they aimed at the domination of all Asia. In 1108 they 
murdered a wealthy merchant named Abuard Issa at Aleppo, because 
he was an active opponent of their order; and five years later, they 
slew the Prince of Mosul in the Mosque at Damascus. In the same 
year, however, they received a check : Risvan died, and his successor 
became their merciless enemy. More than 300 of them, of both sexes 
and all ages, were cruelly massacred, and 200 were thrown into prison. 
Abu-al-Fettah, the nephew of Hassan Sabah, was tortured to death, 
his body cut in pieces and then burnt, and his head sent throughout 
Syria. The still numerous Assassins retaliated fearfully : the gover- 
nor of Khorassan was murdered by them in the audience-chamber of 
the caliph of Bagdad, and the governor of Aleppo and two of his sons 
fell beneath their daggers shortly afterwards. Against such enemies, 
armies and executions were no security, and the dread of assassination 





; when in 1120 they demanded possession of the Castle of Sherif, the 
Prince of Aleppo feared to refuse; and they would haye gained it but 
for the citizens, who rose tumultuously, and by additional works united 
the castle to the town. The man who instigated them to this ’ 
paid for his advice with his life. Even the great Noureddin was > 
ed to have recourse to the same artifice, to prevent the Castle of Beit- 
leha from becoming one of their strongholds. In Persia, the son and 
successor of Nizam-al-Moo!k, and Chakar Beg, the great-uncle of the 
sultan, fell beneath their daggers; and Sultan Sanjar himself, the most 
potent sovereign of the East, concluded a treaty with them—just as 
Alamoot and r chief strongholds were on the point of falling into 
his hands—on finding, when he awoke one morning, a dagger stuek in 
the ground near his bed, and attached to it a note containing these 
significant words: ‘‘ Were we not well affected towards the sultan, the 
dagger had been stuck into his breast, not into the ground.” 

he organization of the society, as modified by Hassan Sabah, differed 
materially from that of the secret associ»tion of the Ismaelites at Cairo. 
The class of the Fedavee, or Devoted, wus instituted by him; and to 
this, which was subordinate to the missionaries, was allotted the task 
of murdering any one denounced to them by their chief, even if their 
own lives should be the immediate penalty. The ordinary dress of the 
Fedavee, was white, with red caps, girdles, and boots; but in the pur- 
suit of their murderous designs they assumed every disguise, even that 
of the Christian pilgrim or monk. The Fedavee do not a r to have 
yielded implicit obedience to the positive precepts of the Koran, a sys- 
tem of faith which Hassan probabiy thought best calculated to render 
them faithful and devoted instruments. The origin of the name Assassin 
is involved in uncertainty. Some writers derive it from that of the 
founder ; but M. Sacy considers it derived from hashish, a species of 
hemp, from which the Fedavee prepared an intoxicating beverage; this 
word, giving hashisheen, corrup by the Crusaders into Assassins. 
Among the Eastern nations they were called Eastern Ismaelites, Bati- 
niyeh or Secret, and Moolahid or Impious—the last being the name under 
which they are described by the old traveller Marco Polo. 

Hassan was succeeded by Keah Buzoog Oomeid, who built the strong 
fortress of Maimondees, and defeated the troops of Sultan Sanjar, who 
had again declared himself the enemy of the order. The sultan revenged 
this defeat by seizing and putting to death a great number of the As- 
sassins. The er, as usual, avenged the victims of the sword. Mah- 
mood, the successor of Sanjar, was likewise defeated by them, and 
compelled to sue for peace; but the envoy of the Assassins, and all his 
suit, were massacred at the Persian court. Mahmood disowned this atro- 
city, but he refused to deliver up the perpetrators; upon which the 
Assassins marched upon Casveen, overthrew the sultan’s forces, and 
carried off a great number of sheep, oxen, and horses. Mahmood cap- 
tured Alamoot soon afterwards; but it was speedily recovered by the 
Assassins, who again ravaged and plundered the district of Casveen, 
and put to flight a large body of the Persian army by the there terror 
of their name. While the Persian members of the order were thus en- 
gaged, those of Syria were also extending and consolidating their in- 

uence and authority. The Prince of Damascus gave them the Castle 
of Banias ; and during the twelve following years the Assassins acquired 
successively all the fortresses in the neighbourhood, removing the seat 
of their dominion in Syria at the end of that period to Massyat Like 
the Jesuits of a later period, the Assassins constantly laboured to in- 
sinuate themselves into the confidence of those princes with whom they 
were on terms of amity, and an Ismaelite agent was always r at 
their court. Abu-al-Wefa, the agent of the order at the court of Da- 
mascus, so won the favour of the prince and his vizier, that he was 
appointed to the high office of supreme judge ; and he resolved to make 
his position and influence subservient to the interests of his order. Con- 
ceiving that a position on the sea-coast would be advantageous to the 
society, he fixed his eyes upon Tyre, and concluded a secret treaty with 
Baldwin II., king of Jerusalem, engaging to betray Damascus to the 
Crusaders if Baldwin would place Tyre in the hands of the Assassins. 
The Crusaders were to assemble secretly, and appear before Damascus 
ona Friday—the Moslem Sabbath—when the prince and his officers 
would all be at prayers in the mosque. The Damascene reese disco- 
vered the plot, put to death his vizer and his Ismaelite judge, and mas- 
sacred all the Assassins in the city, to the number of 6000. The Cru- 
saders, headed by the kings of Jerusalem and Antioch, and the counts 
of Tripolis and Edessa, were completely routed; and the Assassins 
were fain to surrender the Castle of Banias to them, that, under the 
protection of the Christians, they might escape the fate of their breth- 
reu of Damascus. This reverse occurred at the same time that Alamoot 
was taken by the Persians; and thus the power of the Assassins seemed 
to be on the verge of extinction. But, Anteeus-like, it rose again, and 
Alamoot was recovered ina few months, and Banias three years after- 





wards. The daggers of thc Fedavee became more active as the exist- 
ence of the order was more deeply menaced ; and the annals of the 
chieftainship of Keah Buzoog Oomeid furnish a long list of princely 
victims. 
Keah Buzoog Oomeid died after enacting the part of representative 
of the perfect and invisible imaum for fourteen years, and was succeed- 
ed by his son Mohammed, who had scarcely assumed the chieftainship 
of the order when Rasheed, the new caliph of Ragdad, assembled an 
army, and marched against Alamoot, burning to avenge the murder of 
his father. He reached Ispahan ; but there his march was » 
and his povpese frustrated, by his death. He was murdered in his 
tent by four Assassins, who had entered his service for the purpose ; 
and when the news of his death reached Alamoot, the triumph of the 
dagger over the sword was proclaimed for seven days and nights by 
the sound of kettle-drums and trumpets from the ramparts of the for- 
tress. Under Mohammed the order obtained the eastles of Cadnos and 
Kabaf by purchase, and that of Massyat they took by storm, and made 
the chief seat of their dominion in Syria. Mohammed appears to have 
been deficient in the qualities necessary to secure the respect and read 
obedience of his followers, and they consequently held him in little 
esteem, attaching themselves to his son Hassan, who greater 
energy of character, as well as a deeper acquaintance with the seiences 
and Uriental pom Cherishing the religious opinions upon which 
the Society was based, and impelled also by motives of ambition, Has- 
san secretly disseminated the notion that he was the perfect imaum 
spoken of by Carmath ; and the missionaries of the pe i adopted it 
with enthusiasm. Mohammed found himself under the necessity of 
ompencssing a heresy so dangerous to his authority, and 250 of his son’s 
adherents were put to death by his orders. ‘ Hassan,’ said he, ‘ is my 
son, and [ am not the imaum, but only one of his missionaries. Who- 
ever maintains the contrary is an infidel.’ Hassan was obliged to dis- 
avow his disciples; but as he continued to drink wine, and violated 
several more of the positive precepts of the Koran, they were more 
convinced than ever of his being the perfect imaum, at whose coming 
the observance of those precepts was to cease. During the life of his 
father he was obliged to veil his opinions and ulterior objects; but on 
succeeding to the chieftainship by the death of Mohammed in 1168, he 
assembled all the Assassins of the province on the esplanade of the for- 
tress of Alamoot in the month of Ramadan—the Lent of the Moham- 
medans—and solemnly proclaimed the abolition of the law, the mani- 
festation of the perfect imaum in himself, and the observance of the day 
as a festival. The Assassins received their emancipation from the 
ceremonial law of :fohammed with joy and enthusiasm, and the day of 
its abolition was devoted to mirth and festivity. The success which at- 
tended the execution of Hassan’s bold design rendered him vain and 
inconsiderate, and his assumption of the dignity of perfect imaum made 
him many enemies. He had ruled only four years when he was slain 
by his brother-in-law Namver ; but his death was amply avenged by 
his son and successor, Mohammed II., by whose orders not only Nam- 
ver himself, but all his fanmiily were ruthlessly put to death. . 
When the celebrated Saladin was besieging Aleppo, eo 
the unworthy favourite of Malek, the youthful successor of Noureddin, 
sent an envoy to the Assassins of Massyat, to represent to the Syrian 
sheik of the order the danger to which the continued successes of Sala- 
din would expose the society. Saladin had put an end to the Fatimite 
dynasty in Egypt» and destroyed the influence of the Ismaelites in that 
country; and if he succeeded in reducing Syria to his sway, he would 
probably turn his arms against the Assassins, and exterminate them. 
These representations, backed by gold, induced the sheik of Massyat to 
send threc Assassins to the camp of Saladin; but their murderous pur- 
pose was frustrated, and they were seized and executed. The vizier 
and two emirs laid a plot for the destruction of Kameshtegin; but he 
discovered it, and having obtained Malek’s — toa blank paper, 
he wrote on it a request that the sheik of Massyat would remove the 
vizier and emirs from his path. Deceived by the signature, the sheik 
sent several Assassins to execute the request contained in the letter, 
two of whom attacked the vizier near his own house; but were both 
slain. Three others fell upon the emir Mujaheed; but he broke from 
them, and esceped uninjured. One of them was crucified, and the 
others received the bastinado. Malek bitterly and indignantly re- 





sank deep into the hearts of all the princes of the East. Accordingly, 


proached the sheik of Massyat with these acts, and the latter sent back 
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etter written by Kameshtegin ; but the historians of the event 
ee. not related the final result. was assailed by the 
Assassins in his camp before the fortress of Ezag. One of them wound- 
ed him in the face, but was slain by the valiant sultan, and three others 
were cut to pieces by his . In 1176, having no other affair upon 
his hands, Saladin thought of revenging these attempts upon his life ; 
and entering the mountains of Syria, he ravaged the territory of the 
Assassins, and laid siege to Massyat. Before the invincible Saladin, 
even the Assassins would probably have been compelled to suecumb ; 
but his uncle, the emir of Hama, prevailed upon him to grant them 
on condition of no farther attempt being made upon his life. 

e Assassins the terms, and ourably adhered to them; 
and thus ended the connection of their history with that of the cele- 
brated Saladin. : 

Daring the rule of Mohammed II., which lasted thirty-five years, all 
the practices of Islamism were neglected, the mosques closed, and the 
seasons of solemn prayer and fasting disregarded. But on his death, 
and the accession of his son Jellaladdin, all this was again changed ; 
the mosques were repaired and reopened, the call to prayer once more 
resounded from the lofty minarets, solemn assemblies for religious 

and instruction were again held every Friday, and preachers 

and readers were invited to Alamoot, and liberally entertained. Jel- 

laladdin sent envoys to the rulers of Persia, Kharasm, and Bagdad to 

assure them of his orthodoxy ; and in the presence of the chief men of 
Casveen he committed to the flames the works of Hassan Sabah, and 

the secret rules and ordinances of the society, and cursed the memory 

of their authors. The Eastern sovereigns gave him the title of Emir, 

which hud never been conceded to his p rs; and the imaums 

and moulahs sounded the praises of the rostorer of pureIslamism. He 

gave s further proof of his orthodoxy by directing his mother, his wife, 

and a long train of their female attendants, to perform the + om a 

to Mecea ; and on this occasion the caliph of Bagdad allowed the ban- 

ner of the ms of Alamoot to take cooneuee of that of the power- 

ful shah harasm, whose cavalcade reached Bagdad on its way to 

Mecca at the same time. Jellaladdin formed a league with the gover- 

nor of Azubeijaro against their common enemy the governor of Irak, 

and joining their forces, they overthrew and slew him, and appointed 

his successor by their influence. He seems to have aimed at entering 
the ranks of the acknowl and legitimate princes of the East, 

rather than at being the head of a secret fraternity, for his reign was 
unstained with blood, and his marriage with the daughter of the Prince 
of Ghilan doubtless formed part of his schemes to increase his political 
influence. 

He died, after a reign of twelve years, from the effects of poison ad- 

by his relations, and was succeeded by his son Aladdin, the 
sawe who figured in the marvellous story of the Wonderful Lamp, but 
who was, weak and inefficient ruler. He ordered the execution of all 
who had participated in the murder of his father, but he totally neglect- 
ed the affai the society. The governor of Nishaboor made several 
destructive incursions into the Ismaelite territories in Kuhistan, and 
the demands of the Assassins for compensation being disregarded, 
three of the Devoted attacked the governor near Kunja, and murdered 
him. They then entered the house of the vizier of the shah of Kharasm, 
but not finding him, they wounded one of his servants in a scuffle, and 
then sallying into the streets proclaimed aloud that they were Assass- 
ins, and thus devoted themselves to the vengeance of aninfuriated mob, 
by whom they were allslain. An Ismaelite envoy was also sent to the 
ah, to obtain satisfaction for the ravages committed in Kuhistan, and 
so demand the cession of the fortress of Damaghan. The vizier pro- 
mised the shah’s concession of these demands on condition of the pay- 
ment of 30,000 pieces of gold by the Assassins; and the terms being 
arranged, the envoy remained the guest of the vizier for some time. 
One day, after a sumptuous banquet, the envoy revealed to the vizier 
the startling fact that five of his attendants were Assassins! He was 
ed by the discovery; but on the circumstance reaching the ears 
of the shah, the latter ordered the five Assassins to be burned alive. 
The vizier complied with the order, though with reluctance, and the 
five Assassins were committed to the flames. Shortly afterwards a 
message was sent from Alamoot, threatening the vizier with death if he 
, did not undertake to redeem his life from the daggers of the Fedavee b 
the annual payment of 50,000 pieces of gold, an extortionate demand, 
but one with which he was fain to comply. 

The weak Aladdin had, in the meantime, given himself up to drunken 
excesses, and his caprice and mbes | had alienated from him all his 
friends. At length he fell by the hands of an Fg mee coy favourite 
named Hassan, who shot him with an arrow while he lay ina hut near 
a t, the favourite scene of his excesses, in a state of intoxica- 
LM Artis. his son, whe had bow compeliea to sare Aiassone, 

's tyranny threatened » 18 to have ins 
Hassan to the deed, and the execution of the and all re fa- 
mily did not save him from the suspicions of his friends and the re- 
proaches of his mother. 

The power of the Assassins was now upon the wane. Prompted by 

ors from the caliph of Bagdad and by the'chief judge of Cas- 
veen, the Mongol khan sent an army t them inthe year 1255. It 
was commanded by Hulaku, the khan’s brother, who, on entering Kho- 
rassan, sent to Rukneddin demanding his submission. The latter pro- 
fessed a wish for peace; but while the negociations were going on, a 
division of the Mongol army advanced upon Alamoot, and made an at- 
tack, but were beaten off. Hulaku insisted that Rukneddin should de- 
molish his defences, and come into his camp, leaving the defence of his 
territory to the Mongol officer who Was the bearer of his commands. 
Rukneddin Sericogel a portion of the defences of Alamoot, and sent 
his brother and the governors of Kuhistan and Kirdkoh into the Mon- 

1 camp, but hesitated to intrust his own person to Hulaku, and with- 
her with his family to Maimondees. The Mongol army now vccupied 
all the Ismaelite territory, and Maimondees was closely invested. The 
Assassins fought bravely; but Rukneddin had inherited his father’s 
timidity and want of en He sent his other brother, his son, his 
vizier, and the principal chiefs of the order, into the Mongol camp, with 
rich presents for Hulaku ; but the vizier, the astronomer Nasireddin, 
instead of endeavouring to ure the best terms he could for the or- 
der, assured the Mongol prince that the aspect of the heavens announ- 
ced the extinction of the power of the Assassins, and that their downfalt 
was near. Hulaku would listen to no other terms than complete sub- 
mission, and Rukneddin was obliged to surrender Maimondees, and 
throw himself upon the mercy of the conqueror. His wealth was di- 
vided among the Mongol troops, and Nasireddin became vizier of the 
khan. Mongol officers were despatched to the governors of all the strong 
holds of the Assassins in Persia and Syria, with orders from Rukneddin 
for their surrender or demolition. The number of their castles at this 
time exceeded a hundred; but the Syrian governors, and those of three 
in Persia, refused compliance ; of the latter, Lamseer submitted on the 
appearance of Hulaku before its walls, the garrison of Alamoot made 
an honourable capitulation, and Kirdkoh endured a siege of three years 
before it was surrendered. The library of Alamoot was placed by Hu- 
laku at the disposal of the historian Ata-Melek, who after selecting the 
Korans, and some orthodox theological treatises, committed the remain- 
der to the flames, with all the philosophical instruments. All the arch- 
ives of the society were thus destroyed; and the only source of infor- 

on concerning the doctrines, regulations, and history of the order 
which Melek’s auto-da-f2 \eft future historians, was his own narrative 
of his biblical researches in the library of Alamoot. Rukneddin was 
by Mongol soldiers soon afterwards, and an indiscriminate 
massacre of the Assassins followed, in which 12,000 of them perished. 
All Persia fell under the sway of the Mongol khan, and the power of 
the Assassins was annihilated in that cquntry. Against those of Syria 
the Mongols failed; but fourteen years later all their castles in that 
province were captured by Beibars, the Mameluke sultan of Egypt, 
and their power utterly extinguished. 





TAKING GOOD ADVICE. 


“ Poor fellow! if he had only listened to me! but he wouldn’t take 
advice,” is the trite exclamation of the worldling when he hears 
that some friend impelled by despair, has cut his throat, or has become 
bankrupt, or employed a famous physician, or is about to get married, 
or has applied for a divorce, or paid his honest debts, or committed any 
deprecated act, or become the victim of what the world calls misfor- 
tune; “‘ poor fellow, but he wouldn’t take good advice.” Take good 
advice! yes, if I had obeyed what is called good advice, I should be 
now in my grave; as it is, I am still on a tailor’s books, the best evi- 
dence of a man’s being alive. 

Whilst a medical student, I was travelling on one of the proverbially 
fine and accommodating steamers that ply between Vicksburg and New 
Orleans. Before my departure, the anxious affection of a female friend 
made her exact a promise from me not to play cards; but the peculiari- 
ty of the required pledge gave me an opportuuity of fulfilling it to the 
letter, but breaking it as to the spirit. “You've promised me, 





Madison, not to play cards whilst you're onearth : see that you keep 
your word.” I assured her I would do so, as it applied only to shore, 
and when the boat was on a sand-bar. 

It was a boisterous night above in the heavens, making the air too 
cool for southern dress or nerves; so the cabin and social hall were 
densely crowded, and not a small on engaged in the mysteries 
of that science which requires four knaves to play or practise it. I 
had not yet sat down, but showed strong premonitory symptoms of be- 
ing about to do so, when my arm was gently taken by an old friend, 
who requested me to walk with him into our state-room. ‘‘ Madison,” 
said the old gentleman, “I want to give you some good advice. I see 
you are about to play cards for money; you are a young man, and con- 
sequently have but little knowledge of its pernicious effects. I speak 
from experience ; and apart from the criminality of gambling, I assure 
you, you will have but little chance of Me ge in the crowd you in- 
tend playi with: in fact, you are certain to lose. Now promise me 
you won’t play, and I shall go to bed with the satisfaction that I have 
saved you from harm.” The charm was laid too skilfully upon me; [ 
would not promise, for what was I to do in the long nights of present 
and future travel? so my old friend gave me up in despair, and retired 
to rest, while I sought the card-table. 

Young and inexperienced as I was, an unusual train of good luck 
attended me: and when the gathe broke up at daylight, I was consid- 
erably ahead of the hounds. 

I retired to my state-room to regain my lost sleep, and soon was ob- 
livious of everything. How long [ slept I do not know; my dreams 
ran upon the past e; and just as I he!d “ four aces,” and had seen 
2 ae two hundred, I was roused from my slumbers by the con- 
f cries of “‘ Fire! Back her! Stop her! She'll blow up when she. 
strikes!” and a thousand-and-one undistinguishable sounds, but all 
indicative of intense excitement and alarm. 

Stopping for nothing, I madeone spring from my berth into the mid- 
dle of the cabin, alighting on the deserted breakfast-table, amidst the 
crash of broken crockery ; three jumps more were taken, which land- 
ed me upon the hurricane-deck,where I found nearly all the passengers, 
male and female, assembled in a fearful state of alarm, preventing by 
their ou the necessary orders, for the preservation of the boat, from 
being h . I took inthe whole scene ata glance. I forgot to men- 
tion, when I retired to rest, the wind was blowing tosuch a ee that 
every gust threatened to overset the boat The captain, who was a 
prudent, sensible man, had tied his boat to the shore, waiting for the 
storm to subside. After the lapse ofa few hours, a calm having en- 
sued, he cast loose, intending to proceed on his way; but scarcely had 
he done so, when the wind, suddenly increasing, caught the boat, and 
in despite of six boilers and the helm hard down, was carrying her di- 
rectly across the Mississippi, towards the opposite shore, where a for- 
midable array of old ‘‘ poke-stalks” and low, bluff banks were eagerly 
awaiting to impale us upon the one hand, or knock us into a cocked hat 
upon the other, At this time I arrived upon the scene—the boat was 
nearly at the shore, the waters boiling beneath her bows like an infer- 
nal cauldron. ' 

** Look out !” rang the shrill voice of the captain, and, with q dull, 
heavy thump, the boat struck the bank, jarring the marrow of every 
one on board, save myself; for, just before she struck, I calculated the 
distance, made my jump, landed safely, and was snugly ensconced be- 
hind a large log, hallooing to some one to bring me my clothes. 

No damage of consequence, contrary to expectations, was done our 
craft; and after digging her out of the bank, we proceeded on our way, 
a heavy rain having succeeded the storm. 

I was lying in my state-room, ruminating sadly over the pleasurea- 
bleness of being the laughing-stock of the whole boat, when my old 
adviser of the night — entered the room, with too much laughter 
on his face to make his coming moral deduction of much force. 

** You see now, Madison, the result of not having followed my advice. 
Had you been governed by me, the disagreeable event of the morning 
would never have occurred ; you would have been in bed at the proper 
hour, slept during the proper hours, been ready dressed, as a conse- 
quence at the breakfast-hour, and not been the cause of such a mortal 
shock to the delicacy of so many delicate females, besides making a fool 
of yourself.” 

said but little in reply, but thought a great deal. 
the rest of the trip, sickness being my plea. 

I transacted my business in the city, and chance made my old ad- 
viser and myself fellow-passengers and room-mates again on our up- 
ward trip. Night saw me regularly at the card-table, and my old 
friend at nive o’clock as constantly in bed. It was after his bed-hour 
or we reached Grand Gulf, where several lady-passengers intended 

eavin 


I kept my room 





At the landing a large broad-horn was lazily sleeping, squatted on 
the muddy waters like a Dutch beauty over her me som. “Fg . gHer 
steering-oar,—the broad-horn’s, not the beauty’s—instosd of - 
jecting, as custom and the law requires, straight out behind, ‘had 
swung round, and stood capitally for raking a boat coming up along-- 
side. The engines had stopped, but the boat had not lost the impetus 
of the steam, but was slowly approaching the broad-horn, whén o 
crash was heard—a state-room door was burst opan, and out popaed 
my ancient comrade, followed up closely by a sharp stick in the shape 
of the greasy handle of the steering-oar. It passed directly through 
my berth, and would undeniably have killed me had I been init. + 
It was my turn to exult now. I pulled “Old Advice” out from un- 
der the table, and, as I congratulated him on his escape, maliciously 
added, *‘ You see, now, that playing cards is not totally unattended 
with effects. HadI, agreeably to your advice, been in bed, I 
should now be a mangled corpse, and you enjoying the satisfaction that 
it was your counsel that had killed me; whilst, on the other hand, had 
ou been go he you would have escaped your fright, and the young 
ladies from Nankin, in all probability, would never have known you 
slept in a red bandana.” 





GENIUS AND LIBERTY. 


Nothing has been so deservedly dear to the best part of the human 
race as liberty; nothing has heen so longed for, fought for, praiseds 
And yet few things have been so much misunderstood or abused, or 
have so often been made a cloak for unworthy designs. ‘0, Liberty! 
—how many crimes have been done in thy name!’ was the mournful 
exclamation of the beautiful and gifted Madame Roland, as she mount- 
ed the steps to the guillotine ; and never did the free and freedom-lov- 
ing Englishman regard his favourite goddess so steadfastly as during 
the recent convulsions in Europe. 

The connection between liberty and genius is neither forced nor 
imaginary. It isno mere figure of the rhetorician, giving glitter to his 
sentence at the expense of truth. Sunshine is not more needful to the 
flower than liberty is to the growth of a. Without it the intel- 
lectual powers never reach their full development—never put forth 
that flower of the mind which we call Genius. 

All history proves that liberty in a nation—the spirit of nationality 
—is easoutial to the development of genius; that genius never sprung 
up but where there exists pride of country and the self-respect of the 
freeman; and that, where existing, it never survives their extinction. 
Let us transport ourselves back two thousand years, and take a pic- 
ture from the annalsof Greece. Let us shadow forth, however faintly, 
that divine excellence in art which has immortalised the country of 
Homer and Phidias, and inquire whence it came and how it disappeared. 

Serene beneath a cloudless heaven, golden in the light of a mellow 
sunset, we behold Athens, radiant with temples and statues, smiling 
from the summit of her Acropolis upon the glittering waters of the Bay 
of Salamis, and lifting into her calm bright skies a thousand shapes of 
dazzling marble. On that temple-crowned summit, within the noble 
walls of the Pantheon, Aspasia and the great and high of Athens are 
gazing in admiration on the matchless statue of Minerva, just placed on 
its pedestal; while hard bystands Phidias, surveying calmly, thought- 
fully, his newly completed master-piece, the Temple of the Virgins, the 
world-renowned Parthenon. It is the golden age of Sculpture and 
Architecture. 

Yonder the lively, impressible Athenians are pouring at mid-day 
from the open portals of the Theatre, with heart and soul still vibrat- 
ing to the wonderful tragedies of Hschylus and Sophocles—the earliest 
which the world ever saw, and still uneclipsed in their stern colossal 
grandeur. As the crowd spread themselves over the public square, 
they are arrested by the ever-welcome sight of a master-piece of 
Xeuxes. A picture of a boy and grapes is suspended there for public 
criticism. So admirable is the limner’s skill—thus runs the legend— 
that the passing birds stoop to pick at the glowing fruit. But beside it 
hangs a rival effort of painting—and the citizens must decide to which 





the prize of merit is to be awarded. The crowd gaze curiously upon a 
drapery which seems to hide it from view. They wonder what loom ' 
could produce so soft a texture; colours of such glowing harmony. | 
‘Withdraw now your curtain!” exclaims Xeuxes, proud of the tri- 











bute which the wanderers of the air have rendered to his genius, and 
no longer able to control his curiosity. Parrahisius, his Aval, smiles 
triumphantly :—‘* Xeuxes deceives birds: / deceive Xeuxes!” That 
drapery was the picture !—It is the heyday of Painting. 

A crowd in the Agora! The varying robes bespeak the mingling of 
noble and artisan alike; and that assembly is swaying to and fro with 
tempestuous impulses—sh outing for the supremacy of Athens, demands 
ing the gauntlet of mortal combat to be flung in the teeth of all Greece 
and longing, as with the fiery vehemence of youth, to add the sword of 
Mars to the olive-bough of presiding Athené. But lo, how that sur¢- 
ing crowd is stilling ’—Mark, how the clang of voices subsides! Peri- 
cles is mounting the rostrum. Beautiful in form, fiery and compre- 
hensive in intellect—ever self-possessed, as if the calm of the on- 
less gods were in his breast—supreme in wielding the hearts of men to 
all lofty purposes—in that hour of a people's frenzy, 

“He called across the tumult, 
And it felJ !”’ 
His audience said it thundered and lightened, as they listen 
rolling flashing eloquence.—It is the riemeh of Geeta. eat 

But the genius of Greece is rising in beauty everywhere, on land and 
sea—the blue Hgean, gemmed with the “ sparkling Cyclades,” bear- 
ing, like floating flower-baskets, the Isles of Greece on its calm surface. 
On the lovely bay-indented shores of Ionia, where the vines are trail- 
ing in festoons from tree to tree, lighting the emerald woods with their 

urple clusters, sits merry Anacreon, singing of love and wine in undy- 
ing strains. Light-hearted old man, sing on !—until, in luckless hour, 
the choking grape-stone end at once thy lays, thy loves, and thy life! 
The lofty strains of Alcseus and Simonides make the Aigean shores to 
re-echo their undying hatred of tyrannic power; while on her Lesbian 
isle, hapless Sapp! 0, weary of a fame that cannot bring her love, leaps 
from the cliffs of Leucas into the sea; but lives for ever in her country’s 
memory as the Tenth Muse. 

Whence came the efflorescence of Grecian genius, in the age of Peri- 
cles? The Persians had recently been defeated: a handful of Greeks 
had overthrown oe paved chivalry of Asia ; the thunderbolts of Mara- 
thon and Platsa had hurdled the invading myriads from the Hellenic 
shores. A shout of exultation and joy arose over the length and 
breadth of the Grecian land. They were free!—they were a nation! 
in ¢ single a rpm dene -ragh genius reached its zenith; but in an- 
other century it was over—its lustre was past,its light dying. Phili 
of Macedon first struck down Hellenic liberty on the’ field of Ghiseisent 
and blow after blow followed, levelling the old Greek pride, crushing 
the life out of the nation’s heart; till at length the Raughty Roman 
strode in, and laid his mailed grasp on all. Such were the antece- 
poe + of the heyday of Grecian genius—such were concomitants of its 

ecline. 

Foreign conquest has in all ages been the great extinguisher of na- 
tional genius. Let us imagine a case near | nord Suppose an enemy 
were suddenly to surprise us. With the first sound of the enemy’s can- 
non, Genius would forsake her studies. She could not see the ideal 
through the smoke of the foeman’s batteries. In that hour of national 
degradation she would hear alone the voice of Patriotism ; but sharin 
in its fall, would sae Sars if not utterly expire. Architecture would 
cease to adorn a land no longer our own; the sculptor would break his 
chisel, rather than immortalise the forms of his tyrants; Poetry, shorn 
of her many-coloured beams, would survive only in elegy, or in de- 
grading effusions in honour of the victorious invaders. Pride would 
be crushed from the nation’s heart. 

The noble spirit of independence, which is the accompaniment of all 
real genius, would find a place no more in the bosom of slaves. The 
old heroic recollections of the nation, the heritage of centuries of glory, 
would be swept at once away. The deeds ofour ancestors would no 
longer thrill like a trumpet-call to the heart of the nation, stirring us 
to emulate their exploits. Present subjugation, present degradation, 
would sweep in like an obscuring cloud, and hide from us the inspir- 
ing vision of the Past. Take from man his dignity, his self-respect, 
and you dry Ps the fountains from which genius flows. Excellence is 
blasted, though mediocrity may remain. A slave may do his task— 
may sweat his hour in the gangs of the planter or in the ranks of the 
despot; but look not there for genius—that is the divine offspring of 
Freedom alone. 

Had not the disaster of Moscow broken the wing of Gallic ambition— 
had the conquest of Napoleon been handed down unimpaired to his 
successors, we would have had too ample corroboration of this in our 
own day. Democracy in modern Europe has so strengthened the vi- 
tality of nations, that they live through a thousand perils that would 
have crushed the old empires of the world; and it is to this vitality, 
and the almost superhuman vigour with which these nations resist or fling 
ol ‘ e fetters of et be pen pocgrens of civilization has been ‘un- 

en among us since t. ays 0 ariem . It was 
smothered civilization in the old universal empires: i wel ccntyocce 
that successively terminated in each a long career of improvement. 
The triumphant processions of Victory are always closed with the wan 
and broken shade of Genius. The grave which closes over Liberty al- 
so hides Genius from the upper earth. 

Pride of country—nationa egotism—was far stronger in old times 
than even now. The early nations of the world grew up alone—with- 
out intercommunication—without borrowing anything from their neigh- 
bours: each worked out for itself its own civilization. And each ac- 
eer esteemed itself the light of the world, and all other, barba- 
rians. Each hated and despised the other ; and to be conquered by the 
stranger—to see their own glories, their own pride, dashed into the 
dust, and a people whom they had despised, lording it in their palaces, 
utterly broke the nation’s heart. 

Nineveh—whose mighty ruins, after the lapse of three thousand 
years, are astonishing earth’s sages—built no more after the rival 
standards of Babylon were planted on her walls; and Babylon the 
Great, which has left its name as a byeword of opulence and splendour, 
dates its decay from the bloody nocturnal entry of Cyrus and his Per- 
sians. From the day when the battle of Arbela struck the diadem from 
the brow of the second Darius, and the war-cry of the Greeks rang 
through the streets of Persepolis, art and genius forsook the land of 
Zoroaster, the royal cities of Persia began tocrumble. Although state- 
ly with edifices, second in beauty only to those of Greece, thenceforth 
no hand was put forth to uphold their splendour; their environs once 
made fertile by irrigiting streams, grew parched and flinty deserts ; 
and their very sites slipped frem the world’s memory. Not long ago, 
a traveller among the barren and waterless mountains of Persia, came 
unexpectedly on a magnificent ruin standing silent and solitary on a 
deserted plain, with polished stone and broken columns, strewing the 
soilall around. It was the Tchelminar, the Hall of Pillars, built by 
the Genii, said the Arabs, amid the lone deserts of Merdusht. But 
history told another tale; and research made plain to the world that 
there stood the long-lost ruins of royal Persepolis, the city of the Great 
King—that there stood all its palaces that had survived the frenzied 
torches of Alexander, and the wasting decay of Time. 

Look at the wondreus Valley of the Nile; and after the desolation of 
two thousand years, what do we yet see? A land of ruins! A mass of 
monuments, reared by Genius for eternity, but enduring in their pride 
and completeness only while liberty lasted. The quarries of Silsily 
teem with sculptors—numerous and busy as swarming bees—carving 
out gigantic monoliths :—Sphinxes, Memnons, and propyla—from the 
solid rock. They retire for the night to resume their labour to-morrow ; 
but over that morrow bursts the insatiable Persian. Art, Genius, the 
whole nation is suddenly petrified. as if by enchantment. To-day you 
—the steam-boat traveller—stand in those quarries, and believe that 
the morrow of twothousand years ago still survives. You see the marks 
of the very tools with which Genius wrought; you behold her works in 
various stages; here a rough-hewn Apis, there a finished Memnon, only 
awaiting the one last blow to detach it from its parent rock. The very 
tracks of the wheels which had come to transport the statue to Edfou 
or to Thebes are visible. When Cambyses, flushed with victory, stab- 
bed with his own hand the living sacred bull Apis, and commanded the 
bones of the Pharaohs to be beaten with rods, he struck to the heart 
the Genius of the Nile. She could no longer make her land and her 

ods glorious with architecture; for her deities were proscribed, and 
oe land was the stranger’s. The heart of the nation suddenly ceased 
to beat. Liberty was never resuscitated; therefore, Genius had ex- 
pired for ever. : 

Even Rome, the iron mistress of the world,—the latest and greatest 
of the universal monarchies, which seemed to unite in one the vitality 
and power of all her predecessors,—even her haughty sons drooped on 
the fall of the Capitol, on the capture of the Eternal City, on the un- 
crowning of the Seven-Hilled Queen by the barbarians of the North. 
Two thousand marble statues, and palaces not less beautiful than count- 
less, stood in her streets,—on that dread night, when the Gothic trum- 

et rang through the slumbering city, her sons started from their effe- 
minate couches only to find themselves slaves. That was the last hour 
of the old Roman Art. No more statues were chiselled, no more pala- 
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‘tial edifices built. The Goth rulefin the Capitol, and Genius forsook 
cher old shrines. . 
As foreign thraldom extinguishes genius in country, social slavery 


smothers genius in the individual, and where there is no breath, there 
ean be no aspirations. The system of caste—which divides a people 
‘into sections and different ranks, eteraly restricting each to station and 
pursuit—has at some period or other existed more or less stri yin 
all parts of the world. In the early dawn of civilisation, such a sys- 
tem, viewed in regard to Art alone, was indeed advantageous. Printing 
was then unkown, and letters were a mystery. [he interchange of 
ideas and news, which now permeates every corner of society, had then 
no existence. Noone knew what was going on except in his immediate 
aeighbourhood. In such circumstances, the system of caste was the 
most likely to obviate the impediments to the preservation and propa- 
g «tion of knowledge in the arts; for the discoveries made by the fathers 
were thus transmitted directly to their children ; and the spread of im- 
rovements was comparatively easy among aclass, all of whose mem- 
Rove were bound together by community of station and employment. 
But when knowlege is easy of communication, the system becomes per- 
micious. Knowl is the life-blood of Genius, and must, when it can 
tbe spread and circulated. When confined to caste of station, Genius’ 
droops for the want of it. Genius is aspiring, but caste chains it im- 
movably to one station. Genius is impulse, action; it cannot move in 
fetters. Pent up within the walls of conventional rank: Genius col- 
lapses,—her inspirations can only be drawn from the atmospheres of 
boundless liberty. 

Conquest and y aney must ever beshort-lived. A freestate always 
in tae ead, lives down despotism. The latter derives talent fron one 
lass only, while in the former it leaps upfrom all. Even when Liberty 
is born in blood and nursed on carnage, she is the foster child of Gen- 
ius. The extraordinary development of talent by France during her 
first Revolution, has no parallel among the then despotic powers of the 
Continent. Though the strife was horrible and sanguiaary, it sum- 
moned every man in France to exertion; while the path to the guillo- 
tine was trodden smooth by victims, it threw epen the road to ho- 
mour, and thousands entered. The man who rai himself from sub- 
altera of artillery to the Imperial throne ; who beheld the half of Ea- 
rope beneath the shadow of his sceptre; who wedded the daughter of 
the Cw sara, and raised around his throne a martial galaxy unparalleled 
in the world’s history—was the offspring of Liberty; of gory Liberty ; 

-such Liberty as mikes Genius shine forch with preternatural lustre— 
but only develops it in a few at the expense of the happiness of the 
many. 

Huppily, here in Bugland, she sheds her influence unrestrained and 
untarnished. She chokes not genius with caste. Our aristocracy is 
even invigorated from the ranks of the commons. Scores of titled fa- 
milies die out in a century, and their place is fillel up with the worth- 

viest of the nation. Be a man the son of a coal-merchant, like Eldon and 
Stowell—or of a cotton-spinner, like Peel—the path to wealth and fame 
is ever open tohim. A tradesman’s son may die on the woolsack. A 

clerk may rise, like Clive, to be a Governor-General. The fourth son 
of a country parson, like Nelson, may find a tomb among the great ones 
in Westminster Abbey. Turn to our Senate; consider its annals for 
the last sixty years, and say if France, with her triple Revolution, can 

spresent a parallel to the genius there developed—if France, stirred to 

‘the very dregs by frantic struggles after liberty, can equal the steady 
glories of a nation inured to freedom. 

One word more, and we have done—one word to the student who may 
peruse these pages—to the young aspirant, who sees lite as yet only 
through the bright colouring of youth, or in the unreal guise which it 
wears to the recluse. 

There is a self-imposed thraldom more fatal to genius than the blight 
of external oppress:on; beneath the allurements of passion there lurks 
& worse than Egyptian bondage. No man ever excelled without the 
exercise of much self-denial. ‘‘ To live like a hermit and work like a 
horse,”* is the surest of all roads te fame, and has been the uninviting 
path trodden by most of those to permanentrenown. True liberty, the 
‘Liberty which genius demands, consists as much in exemption from the 
slavery within asfrom the slavery without. Let the young aspirant 
ever remember, that whatever elevates man’s nature, whatever lifts him 
above the trammels of earth, and places him nearer heaven, propor- 
tionally elevates his genius; and, on the contrary, that every passion 
‘immoderately indulged is fetter placed on his intellect ; that eve 
loitering in the mazes of unwholesome pleasure, if redeemable at all, 
must one day be redeemed at too dear a price. ‘The Present and the 
@ature are rivals,” said Sir Joshua Reyaolds to his pupils, ‘‘ and who- 
ever pays court to the one, must resign the other.” —Household Words. 





SIR ROBERT PEEL ON OFFICIAL SALARIES. 
Continuation of his Evidence. 


It has been suggested to the Committee whether it might be possi- 
‘ele to disconnect some of those offices from seats in Parliament; whe- 
ther, for instance, if the junior Lords of the Treasury were prevented 
from having seats in Parliament, the business might be more effectually 
done, even at less salaries than those atgached to those offices ?—I can- 
mot answer that question with reference to individual offices, but con- 
yw ate, eer the official labours and Parlimentary labours of the 
Prime Minister and those holding the highest offices of state, I certainly 
think they require ail the assistance you now give them, 

In Parliament ?—In Parliament and out of Parliament; a Minister 
in the House of Commons is there frequently seven or eight hours in 
the day for six months inthe year; and I do not see how he can get 
through the labour of the office with less assistence, official and Parlia- 
mentary, than he has. I cannot prove te you that three Lords of the 
‘Treasury or four Lords of the Treasury are the exact number there 
= te be; but looking at the whole, the result of my observatien 
and experience is the opinion, that political offices, with reference both 
to official and Parliamentary duties, do not admit. of reduction. 

Does that observation apply also to other branches, the Chancellor 
-of the Duchy of Lancaster, the Paymaster-General, the Lord Privy 
‘Seal, and the Master of the Mint ?—We will take the members of the 
Cabinet. You have the First Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor of 
‘tae Exchequer, the three Secretaries of State, the President of the 
Board of Control, and the First Lord of the Admiralty; all those are 
‘offices which at all times and under all circumstances would be in the 
‘Cabinet, I apprehend, in addition to the Lord Chancellor. There are 
certain other Cabinet offices that have not the same amount of labour 
imposed upon them; there is the Lord President of the Council, whose 
‘labours, however, have been very much increased of late. The time 
of the Lord President is probably fully occupied with the proper duties 
of his department, since the t increase of those duties by new fanc- 
‘tions connected with education and other matters. The Lord Presi- 

sideat of the Council receives 2,000/, a year. That is by no means an 
excessive remuneration for the duties that are performed; the office is 
“cne of great importance and dignity Then, as to the Lord Privy Seal, 
that office certainly has not the same amount of official duty attached 
‘to it; but, in my opinion, it is a great advantage in conducting the af- 
fairs of this country to have one or two members of the Cabinet who are 
mot overloaded with the proper duties of their respeczive offices; it isa 
‘Great advantage to the Prime Minister to have colleagues to whom he 
‘can commit the consideration of a particular subject, with whom he 
Can confer upon it, and by whose advice he can benefit, 
wo I bem refer the evidence which was given in the year 1831, by Lord 
pw ¥ who held this office of Lord Privy Seal in the Cabinet of Lord 
rey; he is asked this question—* Is the office of Privy Seal an office 
oflee then pretty frequent personal attendance?” He says, “It is an 
> ~d t _ ———- constant attendance, but not at the office where the 
< — 8 a t oe duties.” After stating what the duties are that belong 
Pub tthe G “7 is asked this question—‘‘ The Lord Keeper being a mem- 
a n ch "ec 1s It not customary to refer to him general subjects 
“euuietdn Dror vd eee when any other of the great officers are 
_ = L i Prey ee Has it not been the habit to refer ques- 
bow vs men ae ton to the Lord Keeper when he isa member of the 

a ee . 0 urham’s answer is this :—‘ Undoubtedly ; I should 
Mi that during the three months which I have been a member of his 
. ajesty’s Government, I have never had one day in which I was free 
he om business of that description ; on many days from seven to eight 
‘Bours a day. It is the custom to transfer the consideration of such sub- 
“Jects as do not immediately fall within the business of the heads of de- 

partments to those members of hig Majesty’s Cabinet who are not re- 
—- to give personal attendance in their offices.” Lord Durham is 
Pree = » ‘ Does your Lordship not consider that offices of the descrip- 
me the Lord Keeper and the Lord President of the Council are very 
useful in the execution of the business cf the Government in the man- 
mer described in your Lordship’s last answer?” He says, “I should 
‘Say they are extremely useful, and that no Government could go on 


* Lerd Eldon’s words, applied to himself. 








without them ; but I am not to be su as stating from thence that 
I do not consider the salary given to the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal 


as more than an e remuneration for the duties he performs as 
Lord Keeper.” Durham adds, *‘ [f I am to give my own indivi- 
dual eplales, I should say all offices of honour and dignity dlone are 
separted in principle from those of labour anlemolument. { consider 
the office of of Privy Seal one of high honour and dignity 
and station, but the personal labour required is certainly not sach as 


to demand the salary affixed to it, nor, indeed, is any salary whatever 
necessary to make it an object of high ambition.” [ agree with Lord 
Darham as to the importance of retaining that office in the Cabinet, in 
order that the holder of it may share in the deliberations of the Cabinet, 
and may occasionally take charge of business of very great fmportance, 
not immediately connected with his office; but I ier differ from 
Lord Durham as to the propriety of retaining the otfice without salary ; 
I think the salary ought to be attached to the office. 

From your experience, when you were Prime Minister, do you think 
it would be impossible to carry on the government of this country 
without the addition of some such offices ag those ?—I cannot say what 
is impossible ; but | think, in the case of a Minister holding one of the 
chief offices, the Ousiness which he ought to go through, and which 
he is supposed to through, is so heavy, that without assistance 
the strain would Se to severe. Take the case of the Prime Min- 
ister. You must presume that he reals every important dispatch 
from every foreign court. He cannot consult with the Secretary 
of State for foreign Affairs, and exercise the. influence which he 
ought to haye with respect to the conduct of foreign affairs, unless 
he be master of everything of real importance passing in that depart- 
ment. It ig the same with respect to other departments; India, for 
instance, how can the Prime Minister be able to judge of the course of 
policy with regard to India ualess he be opuinnes of all the current 
important correspondence ? In the case of Ireland and the Home De- 
partment, it is the same. Then the Prime Minister has the patronage 
of the Crown to exercise, which you say, and justly say, is of so muca 
importance and of so much value; he has to make inquiries into the 
qualifications of the persons who are candidates ; he has to conduct the 
whole of the communications with the Sovereign: he has to write, 
probably with his owa hand, the letters in reply to all persons of sta- 
tion who address themselves to him; he has to receive deputations on 
public business; during the sitting of Parliament he is expected to at- 
tend six or seven hours a day, while Parliament is sitting, for four or 
five days in the week ; at least, he is blamed if he is abseat. Now, how 
is it possible for him to go through all this, unless you render him some 
assistance? 1 say, then, it is a great advantage that there should be 
one or two persons with whom he can confer—men who have the influ- 
ence of high office, and who are connected with him by the ties ef a 
common responsibility ; it is highly important that he should have one 
or two men with whom he can confer, who are not overwhelmed with 
detailes of office. , If he applies to a Secretary of State for assistance, 
he finds him just as overburdened as himself. 

Is not the assistance of persons in both Houses of Parliament re- 
quired to carry through measures not immediately connected with the 
respective departments ?—It is to carry the business through the two 
Houses, the House of Lords and the House of Commons. 

You said that you differed from Lord Durham in one point, namely, 
in his recommendation that there should be no salary attached to the 
office of Privy Seal ?—I think there ought to be a salary attached to 
that office. I cannot express my own opinions nearly so well as they 
are expressed in that admirable speech of Mr. Burke, upon the princi- 

le of economical reform, to which I have before referred ; pes nene the 

ommittee will allow me to read the passage: he says, ‘‘ What is just 
payment for one kind of labour, and full eucouragement for one kind 
of talent, is fraud and discouragement to others; many of the great 
officers have much duty to do, and much expense of representation to 
maintain ; a Secretary of State, for instance, must not appear sordid in 
the eyes of Ministers of other nations; neither ought our Ministers 
abroad to appear contemptible in the Courts where they reside. In all 
offices of duty there is, almost necessarily, a great neglect of all do- 
mestic affairs; a person in high office can rarely take a view of his 
family house. If he sees that the State takes no detriment, the State 
must see that his affairs should take as little. I will even go so far as 
to affirm, that if men were willing to serve in such situations without 
salary, they ought not to be permitted to doit. Ordinary service must 
he secured by the motives to ordinary integrity ; I do not hesitate to 
gay, that that state which lays its foundation on rare and heroic vir- 
‘tues will be sure to have its superstructure in the basest profligacy and 
corruption. An honourable ani fair profit is the best security against 
avarice and rapacity, and in all things else a lawful and regulated en- 
joyment is the best proarily azainst debauchery and excess.” He says 
again, “If any individual were to decline his appointments, it might 
give an unfair advantage to ostentatious ambition over unpretending 
service ; it might breed invidious comparisons ; it might tend to destroy 
whatever little unity and agreement may be found among Ministers ; 
and after all when an ambitious man had run down his competitors by 
a fallacious show of disinterestedness, and fixed himself in power by 
that means, what security is there that he would not change his course, 
and claim as an indemnity ten times more than he has given up?” The 
principle there laid down with respect to the impolicy of accepting 
gratuitous service is, I think, a perfectly just one, and Mr. Burke has 
expressed it in so much better terms than any in which I can express 
it, that I have ventured to read the passage. 

With regard to another department which has been observed upon, 
namely, the Board of Trade, is it your opinion that the present estab- 
lishment of the Board of Trade is required for the public service ?—I 
do not see that it is possible to conduct the business of the Board of 
Trade on more economical terms than it is at present. The President 
of the Board of Trade has 2,000/. a year, and the Vice-President ofthe 
Board of Trade holds the office of Paymaster-General, for which he has 
2,000/. a year. For the conduct of the business it is absolutely neces - 
sary to have a representative of the department in the House of Lords ; 
the more able the representative in the House of Lords, the better will 
it befor the public interests. I recollect when there was great diffi- 
culty in preventing the House of Commons attaching a salary of 5,000/. 
& year to the office of President of the Board of Trade, when Mr. Hus- 
kisson filled that office. Among men of all parties, there was a ver 
general wish that a salary of 5,000/. should be attached to the Presi- 

entof the Board of Trade. That had reference, no doubt, insome re- 
spect, to the personal merits of Mr. Huskisson; but I am certain that, 
if at one time the Government had proposed to attach a salary of 5,000/. 
aie to the President of the Board of Trade, it would have been gan- 
era to. 
Have not the duties of the Board of Trade increased, and are they 
not generally increasing ?—In 1842 the duties of the Board of Trade 
were as heavy as in any other department ofthe Government. 

Is it your opinion that the duties of the Board of Trade are as heavy 
as those of any other departments ?—I think they are. The President 
of the Board of Trade has always taken a prominent part in public 
business. When the recent changes in our commercial policy were in 
progress, there was no office that was of greater importance than the 
office of President to the Board of Trade. 

But now, after the extensive fiscal changes which have been made 
within the last eight years, is it not probable that the cases coming 
from the ports, and from the departments of the trade generally to the 
Board of Trade, will be very much fewer than they were in former 
years ?—I do not know what may have taken place since 1846; but up 
to 1846, the period when f left office, I think it would have been a very 
great misfortune to interfere in the slightest degree with the efficiency 
of the Board of Trade; I think the Treasury derives the greatest as- 
sistance from the Board of Trade. Their respective duties were not 
very well defined, but there was complete harmony between the two 
departments, and the Treasury could not have efficiently performed the 
duties performed by the Board of Trade. . 

The question referred to is this, whether the changes made in the last 
eight years in our fiscal system must not have necessarily diminished 
to that extent the cases coming up requiring immediate attention from 
the Board of Trade ?—I do not know what may have taken place since 
1846 ; itis possible that there may have been a reduction in the duties 
of the office since that time; I know that there has been a railway 
department recently constituted, but upon the whole I should think 
that the business of the Board of Trade has gone on increasing, like all 
other business. 

Do you think there is any important reason against uniting the two 
offices of President and Vice-President in one person, beyond the desir- 
ableness of having a representative of the Board in each House of Par- 
liament ?—I can only speak from my own experience. There was a 
time when the railway business was very heavy; I have seen Lord 
Dalhousie go through more labour in the course of a week, and for a 
succession of weeks, than I ever before witnessed. I have been afraid 
that his health would break down under the severity of that labour. [ 
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am sure that without the assistance of the Vice-President of rere 
of Trade it ‘would have been utterly impossible, during she petted 
speak of, that the business could have been got through. 

That business was railway business?—The railway business added 
go much to the pressure of the other business. 

Now that the railway business is very much gone by, and the taxes 
upon imports, and our Custom-house affairs generally have been so 
very much simplified, is there, in your opinion, any necessity for two 
offices of President and Vice-President, beyond the desirableness of 
having the board represented in both Houses of Parliament ?—I can- 
not s with the same confidence with respect to the general business 
of the department since [ left office, with which I can speak of it up to 
the time when I left it; I think upon that point the Committee will be 
able to obtain mach better information than any that I can give. My 
general impression is, that the business of the Board of Trade requires 
the personal intervention of an officer in the House of Lords and of one 
in the House of Commons ; and that it would be a public inconvenience 
if there were a reduction in the Board of Trade. 

Should not you consider that the changes which have been made of 
late years must have had the effect of increasing the references te the 
Board of Trade from the consuls abroad and from the Foreign-office 
with respect to our communications with other mentee ?—Still such re- 
ferences would not be of equal importance with the consideration of 
legislative measures. While those measures were in progress the bu- 
siness was, aps, more important than it now is; my impression is 
that there is business — sufficient to occupy the time of two mem- 
bers of the Board of Trade filling the offices of | President and Vice-Pre- 
sident. I do not advise an increase of their salaries, but I have & 
strong impression that the number of persons emplo yed and the amount 
of their emoluments, speaking with reference solel y to the interests of 
the public service, do not admit of reduction. 

To be Concluded next week. 


—_——e———— 
POLITICAL REFUGEES IN ENGLAND. 


‘It is stated im political circles at Paris,”’ says our correspondent in 
that city, ‘‘ that the British Government has, at the earnest entreaties 
of the Russian, Austrian, and Prussian Governments, consented to take 
measures relative to the fureign refugees now in E ” What the 
measures are, and whether they would go to the length of ex on, 
the rumour doesnot say. The politicians of Paris cannot understand 
how the presence of a multitude of refugees, contributed by every re- 
volution and rebellion in Europe, should be wholly innocuous either to 
us or our neighbours. They take no account of English common sense. 
Seeing the combustible nature of materials buried, as it were, in the 
population of this metropolis, they ure always on the look-out for 
symptoms of the approaching conflagration. The outrage on General 

aynau has set their wits going, and they immediately see in it the 
handiwork of German Democrats, and other edielaietel incendiaries. 
In the subsequent meeting, wherein certain gentlemen calling them- 
selves Socialists and Red Republicans voted their very valuable thanks 
to the drunken savages of Bankside, our Parisian advisers see a for- 
midable coalition of British and foreign revolutionists. It is supposed 
that John Bull ‘* has it in him,” and only wants to be t hy st to 
get rid of his tyrants. Great surprise appears to be felt at the supine- 
ness of our rulers, and our respectables of all classes, living at ease in 
a focus of mischiefs, the magnitude of which is a matter of calculation, 
and the actual operation of which begins to be revealed. ‘ England’s 
turn will come at last,” is the cry of all Europe, and when they see 
the enemies of order flying hither from every part of the world, like 
vultures to their prey, they think our day at hand. 

We may as well say at once, and we say it most confidently, there 
exists no such intention on the part of our Government towards ti- 
cal refugees as that so positively stated at Paris. England con- 
tinue to be, what it has ever been, the asylum of nations. We sh 
be most unfaithful to our Constitution, most untrue to our political 
faith, and many of us most bps sot oe for the retegs to our fore- 
fathers in this land of their adoption, if we consented to the exclusion 
or other ill-treatment of 


litical 3, ex from the plainest 
necessity, and the most definite cardiieside Ben there can be no 
such intention. It would only be legal under an “ alien act,” and the 


last alien act has been aliowed to expire without renewal this very 
year. The annowncement towards the close of the was re- 
ceived with acclamation, showing how little such measures are 








to the taste of an n Her Majesty’s Ministers have shown @ 
marked degree of attention, almost too expressive of political sympa- 
thy, to some of the leading refugees. But it is notorious that all classes 
in this country will show not merely hospitality but friendship to for- 
eigners, whose opinions and whose acts they would not tolerate for a 
moment in their own fellow-countrymen. As a slave ceases to be & 
slave as soon as he touches this soil, the refugee is commonly supposed 
to have left behind him all his substantial vice, and to retain merel 
the var hue of his party. If Providence ever marked out pon | 
an asylum for Europe, it must be in these shores, so impossible to be 
invaded, and in this populatioy, so difficult to be moved The retugee 
in England vegetates in safety. He cannot be followed, nor can he 
move. He finds no enemies, and makes no allies. It is his fate to see 
his theories fade and fall like the leaves of a tree transplanted to an 
ungenial soii. He suffers no hostility, no espionage, no suspicion ; he 
throws away all fears for his personal safety with his port; but, 
on the other hand, he can do noneing. Once on British soil, Ledru 
Rollin and Louis Blanc rave in vain. They publish what they please ; 
no censor interferes; but the public read it not. This is truly an asy- 
itm, wat, if we are not mistaken, some of its inmates would rather be in 
a bastile. 

The supposed danger of a large political immigration resident in our 
metropolis is twofold. On the one hand we are warned of our own par - 
ticular peril; on the other hand we are charged not to permit a ren- 
dezvous of conspirators nst the peace of the world _As to the first, 
of course that is our own look-out. It is for us toconsider whether the 
Chartists, the Socialists, the yr slogmms and the trade-unionists that 
already exist amongst us will derive a very formidable accession of 
— from the German, French, and other refugees of the same 
school. It is also for us to consider whether the many educated fore- 
eigners of ultra-liberal opinions residing among us, and in constant com- 
munication with a portion of the press, are likely to indoctrinate the 
public toa very serious extent. From the Paris ¢or ence in out 
columns this morning, it appears that we are believed by our neigh- 
bours to be the object of a wide internal conspiracy, operating through 
the workshop and the press, and threatening the whole frameof society. 
Others may know more about this metropolis than we do, but we think 
these alarms almost wholly gratuitous. There are some thousands of 
German mechanics in London; they have their faults; but they cer- 
tainly do not threaten either the free course of tradeor the security of 
the State. There is much jealousy between them and their English 
fellow- workmen, whose monopoly they disturb, and whose wages they 
beat down. As to the more direct political designs imputed to refu- 
gees, a foreigner never appears in a public meeting in this country, 
whether it be gathering of Socialists or of philantropists, without ex- 
citing a smile, and rendering a very doubtful aid to the cause. The 
same may be said for the literary operations of the more accomplished 
and able refugees. They may help to propagate exaggerated state- 
ments and erroneous views about their own countries, and they will 
thus have a certain effect on the growth of 
experience of ages leads us to ex 


litical opinions ; but the 
that they will only have a very 
irect, remote, and inconsiderable influence on political affairs. 

The danger to our neighbours, if it be real, is a more serious affair ; 
for we certainly should not be justified in allowing residents in this 
country to plot against their own, or any other Governments; that is, 
if we could prevent it. This danger, however, is one that has been 
greatly exaggerated. The power of a knot of refugees in a foreign 
capital is very little imdeed. The only emergency in which they car 
work with any effect is when they can form a communication between @ 
foreign Government and a very powerful party in their own country, 
as when Locke, Burnett, and others helped the Prince of Orange 

his correspondence with the justly estranged subjects of the infatuated 
James. For the almost simultaneous outbreak of the late continental 
revolutions we are not to thank Mazzini, but Louis Philippe; and if 
the latter had not been too fond a futher and too stubborn a King, the 
Italian Democrat might have corresponded with all the world to very 
little purpose. A foreign politician in London is almost hors de combat. 
Surrounded by the udsympathetic, the busy, or the incompetent, with 
few friends except the compassionate or the Quixotic, he can compose 
elaborate treatises, fancifal theories, vapouring exhortations, and 
harmless philippics. With his tongue, his eye, and the whole’man in 
exile, his pen retains but little of its power, and while he broods on 
the distant, the absent, and the past, his writings soon lose all reference 
to place, persons, and time. When Socrates was offered an esca 





from prison to the Thracians, he answered that he might as well die 




















be buried amongst strangers. On the whole, then, we are 
disposed thinks thot the: danger te ens-asighhenss orising , from the 
moemantions of S0S Tengee Satins Seep 2p le vers ttle com- 

with the odium, not ong the dishonour, of refusing an asylum 
even to the most notorious; and we re to believe that there is no 
prospect of the asylum being closed.— Times, 19th wilt. . 


————< 
LORD BROUGHAM AND THE CUMBERLAND MaGISTRATES. 


We have read, somewhere, a story of # forward empty-headed youth, 
who, having burst into a horse-laugh at seeing a grave elderly gentle- 
man blowing soap-bubbles, and earnestly following them with his eyes 
as they rose in the air, was rebuked by an intelligent by-stander, who 
gave him to know that the object of his derision was Le Isaac prong 
and that the a tly trivial occupation was of aseries of exper- 
iments, alike delicate nA beautiful, on the Tittastion of light, Had 
the pert hero of this tale been present at the late affray on the river 
Eaniont he would doubtless have jumped at the conclusion that Lord 
B bam was merely taking part in a sort of eens expedition, and 
a e ari out of it. And he would have been as much surprised 
as he was in the case of Sir Isaac, tobe told the modern Newton (Lord 
B. is deep in the calculus) or Admirable Crichton was testing experi- 
mentally the efficacy of an act of Parliament. . 

» Lord Brongham told Lord Denman in his recently published letter, 
that he at the time of wring aged in “ex ntal pursuits ; 
and’ Brougham’s brother told the Justices at Penrith that the no- 
ble and earned nay tap had ye pe to fish at ea! voy <q with 
an ill net, solely for the purpose of ascertaining whether the con- 
straction he put upon the So 8s Act was the rightone. Lord Brougham 
having for once in his life doubted the perfect soundness of his own 
construction of an act of parliament, could think of no ni agi so well 





qualified to resolve his doubt as a bench of Cumberland m strates, 
and no way of taking their opinion so proper as having himself (or his 
agents) brought before them for committing a misdemeanour. — 

It is interesting and instructive to compare or contrast the different 
modes of study adopted by distinguished men. Locke has left on record 
that his ideas flowed most freely when taking a solitary walk ; Colonel 
Thompson has declared in favour of a dragoon’s saddle on a long march, 
as a situation eminently favourable to the solution of knotty metaphy- 
sical problems; Schiller composed his ‘‘ Wallenstein,” pacing his 
study, and making occasional applications to a bottle of champagne ; 
Lord Byron declared that his vein of poetical fengh flowed most freely 
after the administration of a cathartic; and Lord Brougham finds the 
excitement of a poaching fray suggestive of the happiest ideas on law 
reform. 

This explanation by the learned and noble lord of his late rather 
turbulent proceedings was not altogether uncalled for. He has more 
than once alluded somewhat boastfully to the knowlege he acquired by 
being educated for the Scotch bar; and waseneenng people might have 
fancied that in his Eamont exhibition, he was merely playing at ‘ high 
jinks,” like his great precursor, Paulus Pleydell, with the simple dif- 
ference that the time was the forenoon instead of midnight, and the 
me a river’s bank instead of Clerihugh’s Tavern. They might have 

en it into their heads that Lord Brougham was dis to enact 
the part of the Laird of the Lakes, in ‘‘Redgauntlet,” and give a 
lively representation of that worthy’s raid against Joshua Geddes’s 
nets. The laird gave the quaker warning that he thought stake-nets 
in the Solway illegal, and to prove that he was sincere, sent his gong 
to pull them up. Lord Brougham gave Sir George Musgrave and the 
Eamont Fishing Association warning that he differed from them in his 
construction of the Solway Act, and showed his sincerity by poaching 
nD erves. " 
*; Lord Brougham’s “ experimental pursuits” may be classified as be- 
longing to ‘‘ the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties.” The process 
adopted to insure the deduction of correct inferences from his experi- 
ments was to submit eight cases of illegal fishing and ten cross cases of 
assault to the judgment of the bench of magistrates assembled at Pen- 
rith, After doing their best to unloose this “intricate impeach,” the 
justices decided that Lord Brougham’s party had contravened the Tres- 
Act; they reserved their a disien on the alleged violation of the 
olway Act by the same parties; they advised the withdrawal of the 
charge of assault made by Lord Brougham’s headman; and they sum- 
marily dismissed the charge made by the same party against those who 
had cut his net. The justices have, in short, decided that Lord 
Brougham’s agent was guilty of a trespass, and that the ducking he got 
was no more than he deserved. Lord Brougham véry properly paid 
out of his own pocket the fine which the man incurred by obeying his 
orders; in equity his lordship ought also to have taken the ducking in 
his own person. : _. 

Will the noble and learned lord rest satisfied with the decision of the 
Cumberland justices ? If we may judge by his antecedents, we should say 
not. The House of Lords will, in all likelihood, have to undergo a 
speech on the subject. How Lord Brougham will shape his complaint 
it is not so easy to conjecture : perhaps he will charge the magistrates 
with breach of privilege for giving judgment against one who has ere 
now represented in his single person the entire peerage of England in 
their judicial capacity ; perhaps he will move for the repeal or modifi- 
cation of the Trespass and Solway Acts, anda new law of assault. His 
idea of anassault must indeed differ widely from that which is gene- 
rally entertained. John Robson, with Lord Brougham’s sanction, 
charges John Jackson with assaulting him, the facts of the case being, 
aecording to Robson’s own statement, that he was e in a tress- 
pass, and an attempt to fish with an illegal net ; that Jackson and his 
comrades attempted to seize the net ; that he (Robson) there upon “ click- 
ed” one of them into the water ; and that Jackson ducked him by way of 


retaliation, Lord Brougham meanwhile crying, ‘“‘ John, go to him—go | P° 


to him,” and John, like a dutiful servant, throwing up his hat, and 
, ** Now, best man among ye come on single-handed.” Possibly 
rougham may propose to restor the ‘‘ wager of battle,” as one of 
our forms of judicial procedure, and recommend that fair ladies shall 
attend the combat to “‘ rain influence and judge the prize.” 

But whatever course his lordship may see fit to pursue, we may be 
certain that the flood-gates of his vituperative eloquence will be opened 
wide to inundate the luckless magistrates who have dared to decide 
against him.— Daily Vews. 


WISDOM OUT OF SEASON. 


At this period of the year, when the journals are relieved of the de- 
bates in Parliament, the space becomes available for a variety of inter- 





esting matter, and it is astonishing to see what a flood of useful know- 
ledge and wise is poured upon a favoured public—precisely 
at @ season when nobody is attending to important Were these 


lessons vouchsafed in February, at a time when legislators are full of 
intentions and vigours refreshed, they might have some useful 

ts; but then the instructive press is comparatively silent. The print- 

ed Gamaliel holds forth most diligently when there is no pupil at his 
feet. The teacher is most eloquent when the disciple is astray in the 


moors. 

The ideal supposition, indeed, is that Ministers employ the recess in 
arduous ons for the session; and Punch attempted a week or 
two since to his witty countenance to the hallucination ; but the 
delusion is ed by a hard-headed Scotchman, who has actually 


seen the am himself with his children—just as Punch 
says he does not,—by | up Peper balloons and chasing over the 
lawn at Birnam. The self-satirizer! Now there is no ohjectien to Lord 
John’s balloons in the recess, if he did not blow bub- 


ble bills in the cnaten ;_but it is hard upon the befooled public that he 
should be so ve at both seasons. Woemecovee we blame, the fact 
stands , that the instructive press holds forth in vain, and all the 
roggestoos of the shooting-season are dispersed fruitless. ; 
is aw 8 business is nobody’s; as Ministers practically 
neglect so much wisdom, tit not be well to a: t one ony 
for the purpose, — his eyes, his =e and his note-boo 
3 ta note ons and storing up a treasure 
of ideas ier lvceaten? Heed Gromtham may almost be called a can- 
didate for such an office, so effectively does he amass one branch of re- 
trospection and suggestion in his recently published letter to Lord 
Denman. He reviews the legislation of last session, its failures, and 
ite frustrations. He re us how Ministers, in their oblivion or 
perverse councils, opposed their own intentions in the County Courts 
uestion; how blank is the legislation in the ng department cf 
riminal Law ; how, against all reason and principle, the great prom- 
ised reform which was to divide the political and judicial functions of 
the Lord Chancellor was only promised, without a prospect of perform- 
ance. Weare duly reminded of that standing public grievance. and 


duly instructed in the expediency of a reform ; but, we say, it is of com- 
} mpc J little use to ponder such matters now: the thing wanted 

» to recall it in February, when the machinery of legislation is at 
work and the public attention is open. 






them to measures already » and—we 
Such, for example, as this reconstruction of 


Be An inee Sond Jeb bee, hows, rnuinating Sr ten 
years. If that measure has not been duly digested in his ind, we do 


not know what can beso. Or the Jew Bill, at which he has kept up 
an i ce of labouring for three sessions. Or the front easure 
which—t h as yet unnamed—he must have had in ind when 
he delivered immortal oration on Colonial Government. Indeed, 
ever since he was in office as Peel’s successor, he has been laying down 
such @ pavement of good intentions that one is quite impatient to see 
him begin to walk upon it.- We know that he is delicate, and possibly 
he does nct feel strong enough to do anything rougher than playing 
with paper balloons. But we say he never have such a chance 
again; and if he feels too weak fora | effort, it really might be 
worth while to improve the holidays with a strengthening regimen : 

suppose he, and all our little Ministers too, were to try sea-bathi ng ?— 
Spectator, Sept. 21. 


-_-—— 


LATEST OF THE SEA SERPENT. 
A writer in the Cork Examiner furnishes along account of a roving 
excursion in Ballycotton-bay, undertaken with the pleasurable view 
of falling in with the serpent. The daring of the adventurer was not, 
it seems, without its reward, for on a certain fine day last week, while 
sailing about in a “ fine broad-bottcmed yawl,” with a couple of hands 
on board, he came across the object of his search. A shot was of course 
levelled at the monster, and says the narrator, ‘“‘ no sooner was the pe- 
culiar whiz of the bullet heard as it skipped over the waves, than the 
black object stirred, gave a convulsive shudder, and raised somewhat 
that portion which was turned to the eastern shore ; it lying at the time 
almost across the harbour from east to west.” Resolved not to lose 
sight of the sty the boat “‘luffed up in the wind,” and “ at the 
moment up di in the air the head and neck of what seemed an eel 
of monstrous magnitude, while at lar distances along the water 
there a some half-dozen polished black substances, very much 
like harbour buoys, though somewhat smaller towards the end. The 


little on the larboard, and was as plainly visible as if it were within an 
oar’s length, owing to the extreme clearness of the day. It kept its head 
erect for at least two minutes, out of the water, waving it to and fro 
with an oscillating movement ; it then gave a violent snort, at the same 
time sending out two tremendous jets of water from each side of its head ; 
ney an enormous mouth as if to yawn; and rushed along the surface 
of the ocean with a beautiful undulating motion, leaving a track after 
the last black hump as clearly defined as that after a screw steamer. 
Before I proceed to tell the rest allow me to describe the appearance of 
the head and neck of this gigantic visitant. Imagine a creature at once 
like an eel and a serpent—the head like a serpent in its formation—the 
neck more like that of a conger eel, thick and covered witha mane. The 
eye was immense, and partook more of the reptile than the fishy bright - 
ness. It consisted of a jet black pupil, encircled by a dull white rim, 
and an outer circle of flaming red, as red as the gills of an oadinary 
fish. Its mouth was not only furnished with a formidable row of teeth, 
white as the whitest ivory, but two tusks protruded, one on each side, 
that glittered like silver in the sun, and measured somewhat from two 
to three feet in length. In the latter particular it reminded me of the 
walrus, which is similarly furnished. Its mane resembled that of the 
leonine seal, or common sea lion, each hair of which, as some credible 
authorities assure us, is so strong and thick as to answer for tooth- 
picks. 

In spite of the flaming outer circle of the eye, and its formidable 
tusks, the appearance of this marine monster was not by any means 
ferocious; on the contrary, its aspect was rather benevolent and indo- 
lent than otherwise. But scarcely had we put the boat round on the 
other tack, in order to follow the movement of the serpent, which shot 
across our bows at a prodigious rate, than it turned roand and directed 
its course right towards our boat, which I confess I thought was doomed 
from that moment. Darby was now on his knees, thumping his breast 
with terrific soerey ; but Sullivan, though he lookeda gs 
like a rock, the helm firm in his grasp. ‘The gun, Sir,’ he whispered— 
‘a good shot in the nose will make hin sheer of” I cocked both ham- 
mers, and brought the barrels to bear as steadily as I could full upon 
the soft blunt nose of the monster, when with the rapidity of light he 
darted past our little bowsprit, but not before he flung out of his enor- 
mous mouth a literal shower of small fish, more than a dozen of which 
fell into the bow ofthe boat. Before I could pull a trigger he was gone. 
I was slowly putting the hammers of the gun down, when I heard a 
sudden cry from the fore part, ‘ Murther, I’m kilt.’ the voice was that 
of Pat Fennessy. I at once scrambled over the tauts, and éame to 
where poor Pat sat, the image of perplexity and fear. ‘What is the 
matter, man? saidI. ‘Oh, master, the fish, the fish! ‘ What fish, 
you fool” ‘Thim little fellows, your honour,’ said Pat, pointing with 
ene hand to the fish that lay in the bottom of the boat, while his other 
}hand seemed as rigid as one of the masts. I stooped towards one that 
lay near me, and I took it in my hand; but no sooner did I lay my 
finger on it than I received a tremendous shock along the arm, 
just as if I had touched the wire of a galvanic battery of immense 
wer 
The fact ‘was, they were possessed of the power of imparting electric 
shocks. I induced each of the men to touch others of the fish, and the 
same phenomenon always followed. What was I to think of all this ? 
Why that the sea serpent was nothing more nor less than a gigantic 
creature of the species known to science as the Gymnotus electricus of 
Linneus. It is true, the species is only common to warmer countries 
and fresh rivers ; but there is no reason that I know of why an animal 
possessing the same wonderful property may not be found in our colder 
clime and in salt waters. I was further strengthened in my opinion 
that the animal not only possessed the electric power itself, but was ca- 
pable of imparting it to others, for, floating on the sea, we saw several 
fish, large and small, that it had either stunned or killed by the electric 
shock, and that when touched produced a vidlent result to the person 
touching. It is well known that the common electric eel first stuns or 
kills its prey, and then leisurely devours it. May not this enormous 
monster, which I have had the good fortune to see, be a salt-wate r spe- 
cies of this most extraordinary eel ? I shall now conclude by stating 
my belief that the whole length of the animal did not exceed 150 feet, 
of which some 15 or 20 feet were raised high out of the water. People 
may affect to disbelieve this, but it is well known that the sperm whale 
commonly measures 90 feet ; and it is a well-ascertained fact in history 
that the march of Regulus’s army was disputed in Africa by a serpent 
120 feet long, the skin of which was afterwards displayed for some days 
in the Capitol at Rome.” 








MARRIED.—On Tuesday, August 27, by the Rev. Andrew Jamieson, in the Episcopa] 
Church, Port Sarnia, in the presence of his Excellency the Governor-General, and the Bishop 
of Michigan, the Rev. GEORGE J. R. SALTER, B. A., fourth son of the Rev. John Sal- 
ter, M.A., Vicar of Stratton, Wiltshire, and Prebendary of Salisbury Cathedral, to MARIA 
CHARLOTTE, eldest daughter of Captain R. E. Vidal, R. N. 














ITALIAN OPERA—ASTOR PLACE. 
MONDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 21st, will be performed the Grand Opera of 
FREYS€HUTZ, IL FRANCO ARCIERO. 
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Caspar... +eee+e+sSignor Beneventano 
BRO. -occerceccccscccccccccnscccscccsvevcceveweessecsecs Signor Rosi 
BD OMOMG. 00002 ccvccccccccccsscesccecvcceccces coeerscens Signor Novelli 


secececesesee+MAX MARETZEK 


Prices of Admission—Parquette and Boxes $1. Secured seats $1,50. Amphitheatre @5 
cents, Doors opeu at7 o'clock. Perfurmance to commenbe at 7 1-2 o'clock. 














ON SUNDAY EVENING, 
October 20th, 
MADAME ANNA BISHOP 
Selections frow the Messiah of Handel, &c. 
Will givea GRAND SACRED CONCERT at TRIPLER HALL. 


Vocal Performers—MADAME ANNA BISHOP, MR. MANVERS, and MR. E. SEGUIN. 
Under the sole direction of MR. BOCHSA. 


Tickets, to all parts of the Hall 50 Cents. To be had at the Hall, 





monster was not now more than a quarter of a mile from our boat, a 
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OPENING OF TRIPLER HALL, 
(BROADWAY, OPPOSIZE BOND STREET.) 
BY MADAME ANNA BISHOP, 
WHO WILL GIVE HER THIRD GRAND*CONCERT 
On Saturday Evening, October 19. 


INSTRUMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Violins will number no less than 50 performers ; the Violas, Violoncellos, and Double 
Basses, being in full proportion. The Wind Instruments will be quadrupled, being Double 
the Number generally used. 

Choral Department, 

Under the Direction of MR. WILLIAM A. KING, Organist of Grace Church, will oum- 
ber Two Hundred Voices, 

The whole under the sole Direction of 
MR. BOCHSA,. 


Assistant Director of Musical Affairs, MR. HENRY C. WATSON. 





Programme. 
PART I. 
1. Grand Symphony in C, Jupiter......cc.ccocccssccesseccsecesercceece «Mozart 
—aae. Allegro vivace, 2 Andante. 3. Menuetto Allegretto, 4. Fague, 


2. Rect. “Ecco mi”, Cavatina. “ah come rapida” 


Sung by Madame ANNA BISHOP. 
3. Scena, from the Opera of Oberon, 


+e. +e00eMeyerbeer 


Yes, even love to Fame must yield........ Cecccess soccvecococes: «+» Weber 
Sung by Mr. MANVERS, 
5. Madrigal, Down in a Flowery Vale.....cccccecsssesecececsceceee os «+ Festa 
PART It. 
I, Overture from the Opera La Gazza Ladra...cccscecccsccccceecnes e+e Roseind 


2. Duetto Buffo, “ Ah, quanto amore,” L’Elisir & Amore steereeeeeeeesDonizettt 
Sumg by Madame ANNA BISHOP and Signor NOVELLI. 
3. The novel performance of a Quartetto Concertante for four Violins. 
4. Lrish Melody, “ Last Rose of Sammer,” 
Sung by Madame ANNA BISHOP. 
5. Grand Chorus Final from the Mount of Olivessees.+ sss + eeeees Beethoven 
Tickets, ONE DOLLAR, to all parts of the Hall. To be had at the office, 251 Broadway , 


2d floor ; atthe Music Stores, and atthe Hall, Concert to begin at 8 o'clock. 
6 o'clock. Books containing’ rogramme, 12 1-2 cents, one jock. Doore open of 


Exchange at New York on London, a 60 days, 110 S4 alll. 


THE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1850. 











The Liverpool mails of the 5th inst. are received, and their contents 
are full of varied interest, though not bringing news of any important 
occurrences. 

Sir John Franklin and his crews again occupy a large share of pub- 
lic attention, in consequence of the return of two vessels from the Arctic 
Seas, with intelligence from the seekers after the lost, and some glimp- 
ses of news of the lost themselves. Full particulars will be found be- 
low. 

The Schleswig-Holstein Duchies are assuming the semblance of a 
cock-pit or a prize ring, around which are grouped the backers of the 
Danes and Holsteiners respectively. For the former we have what are 
commonly called the great powers of Europe, England included ; and 
for the latter some of the minor German States, and the large body of 
German Revolutionists to whom the term “ Young Germany” has been 
attached, according to the political slang of the day. Through the 
smoke of constant and determined fighting we have glimpses also of 
certain Peace Missionaries, whose entrance on the scene gives additional 
peculiarity to the strange spectacle. Messrs. Elihu Burritt and Josiah 
Sturge, plenipotentiaries from the late Peace Congress at Frankfort, 
are in bodily presence not far from the combatants, and have actually 
succeeded in obtaining interviews with the leading Generals at Head 
Quarters, and with the Ministers of the Danish Government at Copen- 
hagen. They have received polite attentions from all parties, which is 
of itself a proof that civilization has really advanced a step. Ten years 
ago, these worthy gentlemen would have received the very concise an- 
swer— Mind your own business!”. Meantime the warfare waxes furi- 
ous ; the Peace agitators are proffering the Bible to the notice of the 
belligerents ; the German Liberals are striving to convert the Hol- 
steiners’ cause into a holy crusade; the Czar of Russia with difficulty 
restrains himself from active interference on behalf of the Danes; and 
even Lord Palmerston is said to have thrown out some hints of a British 
fleet appearing before Kiel. This latter threat might have been ut- 
tered in April, but with the rigours of a Baltic winter near at hand, 
it is scarcely probable that it has been uttered lately. The fortune of 
war, by the last accounts, has leaned towards the Duchy men, whe are 
pressing Frederickstadt very hard, and give us reason to expect that 
they will recover it from the hands of their opponents; but whether 
war or diplomacy is finally to settle the question appears more doubt- 
ful than ever. 

A Bombay mail, to the 31st of August, has been received, and we are 
glad to read of the profound tranquillity of Upper India. Lord Dal- 
housie is still rusticating in the Himalayas; Sir. C. Napier purposes 
embarking, at Bombay, for Europe, in November. Lord Falkland has 
been severely ill at Poonah, but was recovering; and Sir Willoughby 
Cotton has also been on the sick list. In the Native States, as usual, 
there have been disturbances. In Oude, a British officer, Lieut. Orr, 
nearly lost his life in a conflict with one of the petty Rajahs, who base- 
ly set upon him and his small escort with a large body of troops, 
Lieut. Orr’s Sepoys, however, behaved gallantly, and brought him off 
safe, though with eleven wounds, some of which were reported very 
severe. 

We notice the death, at Bonn, on the Rhine, of Lord Leigh, of Stone- 
leigh Abbey, Warwickshire, a zealous patron of literature, in which he 
himself had earned some distinction. We observe also the death, im 
consequence of being thrown from a carriage, of Rear Admiral Sir Joha 
Marshall, K.C.H. By this event Capt. Edward Collier, C.B., obtains 
his flag, and Capts Ball Sullivan and David Scott come on the list of re- 
tired Rear Admirals. The Gazette of the Ist. notifies the transfer of 
Sir G. W. Anderson from the Government of the Mauritius to that of 
Ceylon, together with some other changes in the administration of the 
West India Islands, already recorded unofficially in the Albion of the 
7th ult. under the head of “ Appointments.” 

Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, and their family were to leave Balmo- 
ral for London on the 16th inst., and to pass @ night, en route, at the 
ancient Palace of Holyrood. 





a French paper, that when the National Assembly of France again 
assembles, the President will call upon it, by formal message, to revise 
the Constitution, with a view to prolonging his own tenure of office. 
Such a procedure would much simplify the present state of French po- 
litics, and bring about something like a solution of the present compli- 
cated problems that the French journals lay before their readers, in 
constantly varied succession. The projects of Louis Napoleon have 
been so often proclaimed, that it will be some relief to find them fairly 
brought to issue. Whether there be any connection between them and 
his daily parades and reviews of the troops encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of Versailles, it were hard to determine. 





SECESSION IN THE ANTIPODEs.—Something has been heard lately Oo: 
a Dr. Lang, a Presbyterian minister, who, having failed in forcing som 
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It is to be hoped that there is truth in the rumour, which we find iz. 
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private schemes of his own upon the attention of the Colonial office, has 
forthwith, on his return from England to Australia, proposed the es- 
tablishment of an independent government. The reverend agitator bas 
taken up his quarters at Melbourne ; and whatever his influence may 
be with portions of the inhabitants, the press is not unanimous in his 
praise. A local paper, the Geelong Advertiser, of the 10tb of June, 
thus speaks of him and his pursuits. 

“Dr. Lang, Malay-like, is now prepared to run-a-muck. All insti 
tutions, political or otherwise, must be shaken, for the Doctor is & dis- 
appointed man ; he assumes a position, uniting temporal with ecclesi- 
astical power, a parson-politician—than which there is not a more mis- 
chievous creature infesting society, whether in Australia or in Euro , 
Preaching charity and grace, the same man points the way to sedition 
and disunion, endeavouring to array class against class merely for 

rsonal aggrandisement, or to feed a most egregious vanity. The 

everend Dr. has stepped forward as a candidate for a seat in the legis- 
lative council vacant by the retirement of J. F. L. Foster, Esq. who 
had been compelled by family arrangements to visit Ireland.” 











Junny Linp anp Mr. Bannum.—We have more than once expressed 
our regret the an artist of extraordinary attraction should have fallen 
into the hands of a showman ; and the Boston papers have just come to 
the same conclusion, apropos to Jenhy Lind’s recent concerts in that ci- 
ty, and to Mr. Barnum’s management thereof. In the manner of the sale 
of tickets, and in the inconvenient crowding of persons who had paid 
high prices for their seats, the Bostonians have found cause for bitter 
complaint against him ; and, in the end, the once popular Mr. Barnum 
went away from Boston somewhat hastily, and with a black mark 
against him: Passing through New York, the songstress is now in 
Philadelphia, reaping another golden harvest, though probably dot 
quite so rich a one as that reaped at the outset of her career. But it is 
with reference to her return hither, that we have a remark to make, 
and that we invite public attention to the mean and illiberal arrange- 
ments of Mr. Barnum. We should not for a moment expect him to re- 
gard anything but his own pecuniary interest ; but we must regret that 
an accomplished artist and a woman of munificen' liberality should be 
made a party to his plans. 

For several years past, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays have 
been the appointed nights for the performance of the Italian Opera 
Company, during the regular winter season. Mademoiselle Lind, 
who owes her present triumphant position entirely to the Italian Ope- 
ratic stage, is now made by her exhibitor to put forth the power of her 
attraction on these very identicai nights; and an enterprise of great 
risk is thus met, unnecessarily, by a new and formidable opponent. 

We have not the smallest doubt that the generous-minded Swede would 
be much vexed, if this view of the case were submitted toher. But, in 
the meantime, we should counsel Mr. Maretzek to change his nights of 
performance, in order to avoid this attack from the master spirit of 
Museums, and we trust that under any circumstances, the able Man 
ager of the Italian Opera Company will not lack the cordial support of 
the public. There is sufficient good sense in New York, to prevent Mr. 
Barnum’s course being mixed up with the wishes of Mademoiselle Lind 
herself; and it is very desirable that every lover and patron of art 
should keep them as distinct as possible. 

Amin Bey.—The Turkish envoy is starring it through the country ; 
but if his speeches at some of the entertainments given him be inter- 
preted correctly, we must hope that he will end his tour by settling 
down, to smoke the pipe of tranquillity beneath the protecting wings of 
the American Eagle. Allah is great; but the Divan still has a bow- 
string for its servants, whose tongues wag too freely. 





Tue Bririsn Minisrer.—Sir Henry and Lady Bulwer, with their 
suite, were in this city early in the week. 
seeded on & short visit to the Falls of Niagara, and may perhaps ex- 
tend their journey into Canada. 





Revur pu Nouveau Monve.—We regret to perceive, by a notice in 
the lately published number, that this excellent periodical falls to the 
ground, for lack of due encouragement. Its accomplished editor, Ba- 
ron de Trobriand, manages however to fold his cloak round him grace- 
fully, in his fall. He parts good-temperedly with his subscribers, and 
having only promised to essay his publication for a limited period, 
abandons it, after a year’s labours, when he finds them unproductive. 


Tue New Yor« Trisune.—This journal, following the example of 
the city papers, appeared yesterday in entirely new type, and it is, we 
believe, customary to pass compliments on the occasion. Dissenting in 
toto from the political and many other doctrines of the Tribune, we 
bear willing testimony to the large amount of varied ability by which 
its daily columns are distinguished. 





THE VARIOUS ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


By the America’s mails we have tidings of some of the exploring 
vessels, engaged in the search for Sir John Franklin, together with 
several rumours concerning their fate. The movements of the ships, 
and the conjectures about Sir John appear to be carefully noted and 
ifted in the following extracts. 


The Worth Star, Master-Commander James Saunders, arrived at 
Spithead on Saturday last,(the 28th ult,) from the Arctic regions, 
wnew bringing any satisfactory tidings of Captain Sir J. Franklin or 

is people. 

The orth Star sailed from Greenhithe about the middle of May, 
1849, laden with stores and provisions for the North-West searching- 
ships, and the last accounts that were received from her were brought 
to England by Captain Lee, in a whaler, dated the 19th of July, in that 
year. There has, therefore, been much fear expressed for the safety of 
this ship, which has happily been relieved by her safe arrival. 

_The Worth Star reports communications from the various expedi- 
tions which have been dispatched to the Arctic Sea in quest of the 
lost explorers. 

On the 21st of August last, at the entrance of Lancaster Sound, she 
fell in with, and communicated with, the Lady Franklin, Captain Pen- 
ny, and her tender, the Sophia, all well. Captain Penny reported that 
Captain Austin’s ships had got through the ice in Melville Bay, on the 
15th of August, and she had left them on the 17th off Cape Dudley- 
Digges; that some of the vessels would proceed, if the ice would per- 
“— eee Straits, to examine —_ explore Bankes’s Land. 

0: ust North Star spoke the Feliz, in Si 
John Ross, all one st, the Pp eliz, Captain Sir 

On the 30th of August she communicated with the Prince Albert, 
Commander Forsythe, who stated that he had been trying to get into 
Port Niel and other places, but was prevented by the land ice; that 
he had seen Capt. Austin’s ships in Wellington Channel; that Capt. 
Austin had gone in the Intrepid steamer to explore some parts of the 
coast, and would visit Pond’s Bay; that one of the small American 
searching vessels was on shore near Barrow's Bay, but as thejcaptain 
had declined the assistance offered by the Prince Aibert, it was supposed 

she would come off without damaye. 

We are sorry to state that none of the vessels with which Comman- 
der Saunders had communicated had gained the smallest reliable in- 


formation respecting Sir John Franklin, although this spring has been 


most favourable for the exploration j F : 
Sovsilinn wp ef the tee. Pp n Baffin’s Bay, from the early 

The Worth Star finally left Pond’s Bay for England on the 5th of 
September, and has had a good passage home, coming to the westward 
and southward of Ireland, and up the Channel to Spithead. She has 
drought letters to the Admiralty on the subject of the Expedition, from 
Sir John Ross, of the Feliz, August 22; from Captain Penny, of the 
Lady Franklin, August 21; from Captain Ommanney, of the Assistance, 


They have, however, pro- | 














August 16; but the tenor conveyed is so little of a 
aracter, that it is to elicit an intelligible narrative 
obscure 


statements. 
It would from them that on the 13th of A t last, Captain 
Om | rh the Assistance, and Sir John Roes, in the Felix, when 
off Cape York, in Baffin’s Bay, having observed three male Esquimaux 
on the ice close by, d Lieutenant Cator in the steamer, 
tender to the Assistance, and Commander Phillips in the whale-boat of 
the Feliz, to communicate with them; and accordingly a long conver- 
sation or palaver was held between those Esquimaux and one of their 
nation who was in the boat of the Felix as a sort of ittterpreter, but 
who, understanding no Euro language but Danish, could not com- 
municate the nature of the intelligence to those around him. In this 
difficulty the boats dropped on board the Prince Albert, anether of the 
exploring vessels in the paeene’, and there put the interpreter, 
Adam Beck (as he is called) in communication with.the Captain's stew- 
ard, John Smith, who “ understood a little of the language,” as Sir 
John Ross says, or a * good deal,” as Captain Phillips says, and who 

resently gave such an account of the intelligence as startled every 

ody on board. Its purport was as follows :—That in the winter of 
1846, when the snow was falling, two ships were broken by the ice a 
good way off in the direction of the neighbouring cape, oa 
and afierwards burned by a fierce and numerous tribe of natives ; that 
the ships in question were not whalers, and that epaulettes were worn 
by some of the white men ; that a part of the crew were drowned, that 
the remainder were some time in huts or tents, apart from the natives ; 
that they had guns, but no balls; and that, being in a weak and ex- 
hausted condition, they were subsequently killed by the natives with 
darts or arrows. This was the form given to the Esquimaux’ story by 
John Smith, captain’s steward of the Prince Albert. 

Impressed with the importance of these tidings, Captain Ommanney 
and Captain Phillips immediately made their report to Captain Austin 
in the Resolute, which was then in company with the Felix near Cape 
Dudley-Digges. Captain Austin at once decided upon investigating tire 
truth of the story, and with this view despatched a message to the 
Lady Franklin, another of the exploring ships, which lay a few miles 
off, and which had on board a regular Danish interpreter. This in- 
terpreter duly arrived, but proceeded forthwith to translate the story 
by a statement ‘* totally at variance” with the interpretation of “ the 
other,’ whom, as we are told, he called a liar, and intimidated into si- 
lence; though no sooner was the latter left to himself, than he again 
repeated his version of the tale, and stoutly maintained its accuracy. 
Meantime, an additional piece of information became known, namely, 
that a certain ship had passed the winter safely housedin Wolstenholme 
Sound—a statement soon ascertained by actual investigation to be per- 
fectly true, and since fully elucidated by the return to this country of 
the vessel in question, the WVorth Star. 

Such is the substance of those communications from the Commanders 
of the Expedition. With respect to the value of the intelligence, it 
may be observel that Captain Penny states, in his official letter of the 
21st of August, that, ‘‘ having offered his services, together with those 
of his interpreter (the Dane above-mentioned), he was happy to find the 
sole foundation for the tidings to be that the Vorth Star had wintered 
in the place referred to.” Captain Penny, it may be added, also men- 
tions, that ** the Esquimaux from whom the report was obtained” had 
been on board his ship for several hours without making any such com- 
munication, though he had been subjected to questions in abundance. 
The account altogether is one of little credibility, and, as a contempo- 
rary observes, with respect to the Esquimaux’s story, even if under- 
stood and translated aright, it is ‘‘ by no means improbable that the 
anxious and incessant prosecution of our inquiries in these waters may 
have suggested motives to the native tribes for inventing or magnifying 
tales likely to arrest the attention of their eager visitors.” 

In corroboration of the above it should be stated that the Prince 4l- 
bert, Commander Forsyth, arrived at Aberdeen between eight and nine 
o’clock on Monday night (the crew all well) ; and it is stated on “ good 
authority” that the division of the exploring ships under the command 
of Captain Austin has carefully examined that part of the coast in 
Baffin’s Bay where the scene of the catastrophe is reported to have 
taken place, and has not been able to discover a single trace or relic 
of anything belonging to them, which could not have been the case had 
they perished in the manner reported. 


With respect to Capt. Forsyth’s voyage, we find and annex some in- 
teresting gleanings in and from London papers. 
The following letter from Captain Forsyth, reporting the return of 





Ross a tow clear of the ice, which we most thankfully and gladly avail- 
ed ourselves of. On the 14th we communicated with the natives at 
Ca Tork. up? £0re us to understand that a ship answering the des- 
cription Nate “ ~ mari pe somewhere — Wolsten- 

same e .issistance was despatched to 
ascertain the truth of this report. 5d 
‘On the 17th I parted y with her Majesty's ships Resolute 
and Pioneer, having previously with Captain Austin to ums 
dertake the examination of the south of Lancaster Sound and Bar- 
row’s Strait, from Cape Li to Port Leopold, whilst he visited 
Possession and Pond’s Bays. On the 18th we made the land five miles 
to the eastward of Cape ery ve closely inspecting the coast, keeping 
within a quarter ofa mile of the shore, as far as the Wollaston Islands. 
When off Cape Hay it was blowinga gale to the eastward ; we therefore 
found it impossible to land to ascertain if the fuel or provisions had been 
touched since they were deposited there last year by Mr. Parker of the 
Truelove. From what we could see from our deck they did not ap- 
pear to have been molested. The flag-staff had been blown down, and 
was lying’ on the top of the coals. On the outeror western Wollaston 
Island a notice was left recording our visits and the disposition of her 


Majesty’s o~ &e. , 

** The gale having increased would not admit of our further exami- 
nation of the coast at this time; we were ob in uence of its 
violence to stand out in the strait, and heave the vessel to in the midst 
of drift ice. Omits moderating the next day we found ourselves off 
Cape York. As it was still blowing strong, I bore up for Port 1d. 
At three a.m., on the 2\st, arrived off the harbour, but found it closed 
with heavy iee. With much difficulty our boat succeeded in getting im 
by being hauled some distance over the ice. It appeared by a docu+ 
ment left at the flagstaff that the \Verth Star had called here on the 
13th, but from the state of the ice was unable to land her visions, 
and had left this to attempt to land them at Port Power or Neil; other 
wise everything appeared to have been untouched since her Majesty’s 
ships Investigator and Enterprise left last year. As it was intended 
by the parties who fitted this vessel out that she should proceed to 
Breatford Bay and commence operations from that place, I made the 
best of my way up Prince Regent’s Inlet in order to effect that object. 
As we drew up towards Fury Beach, the land ice gradually extended 
off the shore, commencing a little to the southward of Port ld, up 
to within 10 or 16 miles of Fury a ~— it — directly across 
the inlet, apparently in front of Port Bower. ng great quanti- 
ties of drift toe he up the inlet, and likely to close me in, with no 
port to take refuge in, I stood out to the northward, with the intention 
of proceeding down the western side of North Somerset. On reaching 
the north of Leopold,Island I found the pack extending from thence 
across Barrow’s Strait, towards the entrance of Wellington —— 
After having forced our way through great quantities of heavy drift 
ice, the vessel receiving many severe concussions, we got in with the 
land between Capes Herschel and Hurd, and examined the coast as far 
as Point Innis, in the Wellington Channel, without finding any further 
traces of the missing parties, with the exception of those already men- 
tenes Cape Riley. ois tae ceraking $0:the 8.8 ; ow 

‘* There being no ibility of my penetra’ eS.W., as 
intended, from the — ice in that direction, I ran back to Prince 
Regent’s Inlet. The appearance of the ice being much the same, with 
no port to enter in the vicinity of my future operations, [ was most re- 
luctantly obliged to give up the idea of remaining in these regions, 
more particularly as the season was fast advancing, when the ice begins 
to form, and I know from experience if this vessel was once caught 
there would be no chance of our getting out again, as she has no power to 
bore through it; I therefore determined, after most mature considera- 
tion, to return to England. On the 27th I ran into Eardley Bay, near 
Cape York, and landed a notice with some provisions. Before our men 
could get on board a gale commenced with a heavy sea, which nearly 
drove us on shore under the Cape. On the 29th I examined the western 
side of the entrance to Admiralty Inlet, thence across to Elwin Bay, 
keeping close alongshore to Possession Bay ; off which place I fell 
with the orth Star, which 1 found had met with the same impedi- 
ment in Prince Regent’s Inlet as ourselves, and had, consequently, not 
succeeded in entering either Ports Bowen or Nut, but had landed her 
provisions inside the Wollaston Islands. We found that the Resolute 
had visited Possession Bay on the 13th, Captain Austin cae pee the 
night previous in the Pioneer to visit Pond’s Bay. On the 2nd and 3d 
of September I examined the shores of Pond’s Bay, but could discover 
no traces-of Captain Austin’s having been there. Perhaps the Vorth 

Star may have been more fortunate, as 1 saw her standing in on the 





this little expedition, consisting of his solitary vessel the Prinee Al- 
bert, will be. read with the deepest interest, not only for the intelli- 
gence jit conveys, but for the extraordinary and unexampled exploit per- 
formei—for it is nothing less—during one short season in the Arctic 
Seas. 

It will be fresh in the recollection of our readers that this branch ex- 
pedition, equipped by the untiring energies of Lady Franklin, aided by 
a few private personal friends and pablic sympathisers in the cause 
—equipped, too, in the space of three short weeks—left the port of 
Aberdeen after all the other vessels had long proceeded on their voyage ; 
but, unlike all those expeditions, she boldly stemmed the waves of the 
Atlantic, and threaded the icebergs of Baffin’s Bay alone—and would 
have wintered alone in those dreary regions, whither she had gone, had 
any opportunity offered, or prospect even, of putting the vessel into any 
harbour ; as far as we know, however, she never once dropped her 
anchor, unless, indeed, it might have been at. the entrance of the Wel- 
lington Channel. P 

In the whole history of Arctic navigation the voyage of the Prince 
Albert stands unexampled. It will be seen that she ran through Lan- 
caster Sound and Barrow’s Strait—sailed down Prince Regent’s Inlet 
to the spot where the Fury was wrecked—crossed to the opposite side, 
to Port Bowen, and then ran up the straits as far as the entranceor 
Wellington Channel ; and after again running the gauntlet of Barrow’s 
Straits and Baffin’s Bay, has returned to England to give us the intelli- 
gence she brings, which thousands are now perusing with feelings of the 
most profound interest. 

It may be generally known that Captain Forsyth served under Sir 
John Franklinin Australia, in command of some colonial vessel, and that 
in goatitade for the kindness shown to him by Sir John, Lady Franklin 
(whose hospitality to all parties when Sir John was Governor of Van 
Diemen’s Land was proverbial) induced him to volunteer his services 
gratuitously in this sacred and noble cause. 


CAPTAIN FORSYTH’S DESPATCHES, 
The nrosegy | despetches were received at the Admiralty-office yes- 


terday, (Oct. 8d). 
“ Prince Albert, Aberdeen, Oct. 1. 

** Sir,—I have the honour to report my return to England, and take 
the earliest opportunity of communicating, for my Lords Commissioners’ 
information, that traces of the missing expedition under Sir John 
Franklin have been found at yy Riley and Beechy Island at the en- 
trance to the Wellington Channel. 

** The annexed document was copied from one left in a cairn at Ca 

Riley, by Captain Ommaney, the day previous to our visiting it. We 
observed five places where tents had been pitched, or stones placed as 
if they had been used for keeping the lower part of the tents down; 
also a great quantity of beef, pork, and birds’ bones, a piece of rope, 
with the Woolwich naval mark in it (yellow), part of which I have en- 
closed. Her Majesty’s ships .dssistance and Intrepid, when last seen 
by me, on the 26th of August, whilst off Point Innis, appeared to be 
well over with Cape Hotham, carrying a press of sail, with a strong 
breeze from the westward. Sunny vessels were also in the entrance 
of the Straits, and two American brigantines, working over towards 
Cape Hotham. 
_ “ As an officer belonging to her Majesty’s service, although not hay- 
ing been especially sent out by her Majesty’s Government, I deem it 
incumbent on me to inform their Lordships of the part this vessel has 
taken in the search. 

“The Prince Albert, under my command, left Aberdeen on the 5th of 
June last. On the 2d of July, after agg eee @ succession of 
westerly gales we arrived off Cape Farewell. On the 15th, met some 
whalers off the Black Hook, returning to the southward, not having 
been able to accomplish the passage round Melville Bay. Onthe 19th, 
entered the ice, and on the 21st came up with Sir John Ross in a laby- 
rinth of heavy icebergs. On the 23d, met the remainder of the fleet of 
whalers coming to the southward. 

**On the 26th made out Captain Austin’s and Mr. Penny’s vessels 
beset in the ice, about 15 or 20 miles to the northward of us. From 
this time to the 9th of August we were generally heset, occasionally ex. 
periencing some very heavy shocks, when we succeeded in getting into 
a lead, and passed Captain Austin within a few miles still beset. On 
the 10th his ships by the aid of steamers, got into open water, and were 
towed past us ina calm. The same evening they were again beset. On 


evening of my departure. On the 4th we lost sight of Cape Bowen 
near Pond’s Bay, and on.the first inst. arrived here, being the last and 
smallest vessel that left England, and the first that arrived in Barrow 
Straits.—I have, &c., ~*~ : 
‘*Cuarues C. Forsytu, Commander, R. N. 
**To the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whitehall.” 


True copy of a paper found at Cape Riley :— 
“HER MAJESTY’S ARCTIC SEARCHING EXPEDITION. 


‘* This is to certify that Captain Ommanney, with the officers of her 
Majesty’s ships fssistance and intrepid, landed at Cape Riley.on the 
23d of August, 1850, where he found traces of an encampment aad col- 
lected the remains of materials which evidently prove that some par 
belonging to her Majesty’s ships have been detained on this spot. 
Beechy Island was also examined, where traces were found of the same 

rty. <i 

‘* This is also to give notice that a supply of provisions and fuel is 
at Port Leopold. Her Majesty's ships .dssistance and Intrepid were 
detached from the squadron under Captain Austin, off Wolstenholme, 
on the 15th inst., since which they have examined the north shores of 
Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Straits, without emery any other 
traces. Capt. Ommanney proceeds to Cape Hotham and Cape Walker, 
in search for further traces of Sir John Franklin’s expedition. 

‘Dated. on board her Majesty’s ship Assistance, off Uape Riley, 
August 23d, 1850. ‘“« Erasmus OmMANNEY.” 

‘* The vessels at the entrance of the Wellington Channel when the 
Prince -dibert left were—The Assistance, Capt. Ommanney; and the 
Intrepid, screw-tender, Lieut. Commander B. Cator; Capt. P s 
two vessels; Lady Franklin and Sophia, and the two American 8 
Advance and Rescue. They intend wintering at Melville Island ; 
does Capt. Austin ; and ye Penny was also inclined to make that ha 
— ry winter quarters. Penny could not get into Jones’s or 

und. 





Canava.—A letter from our Toronto correspondent, dated the 8th 
inst., was received last week, one day too late to be of service to us; 
and we can therefore only itemize its contents, well assured that the 
particulars of the events it chronicles are by this time generally known 
amongst our readers, who take interest in Canadian affairs. Thus, we 
have to note the recent visit of Sir Edmund and Lady Head to Toronto, 
and the simultaneous presence there of the Honble. Mr. Wilmot, Attor- 
ney General of the Province. Q.Q remarks, on this point, 


The object of the visit of these distinguished functionaries at this juncture had 
reference to the boundary in dispute between Canada and New Brunswick. This. 
4estion, of which we have heard but little at any time, affects, it would sppear, 
ths right of property in some six millions of acres, and elaborate reports have be 
drawn ap by the surveying officers of the two Provinces. It has been determined, 
very wisely in my opinion, to refer the claim to arbitrators in England, and'to 
have their decision ratified by an act of the Imperial Legislature. 


In the churches, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, important and 
imposing ceremonies have recently taken place—the enthronization of 
the Rev. Dr. Mountain as Bishop of Quebec, and of the Rev. Dr. Ful- 
ford, as Bishop of Montreal, in consequence of the division of Lower | 
Canada into two sees. The Rev. Count de Charbonnel, the newly ap- 
pointed Catholic Bishop of Toronto, was also duly installed on the 22nd 
ult. ; and on the 8rd inst. died Messire Joseph Lignay, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of the Province. We should mention also that Mr. Mer- 
ritt, the Commissioner of the Board of Works, has been lately on a 
tour of inspection to the Temiscouata Portage, ** with a view, it is sup- 
posed, to the survey and ultimate formation of a Canal to connect the 
waters of the St. Lawrence and the St. John by that route.” This last 
item is of importance. How the Bostonians have been visiting Quebec 


and Montreal, in ‘“‘ monster” parties; and how the Corporation of Buf- 
falo has sent splendid testimonials of regard to the Mayor and authori- 
ties of Toronto, incommemoration of their famous visit in August— 





the 12th the steamers, assisted by blasting, forced a passage through. 


' It being calm, Captain Austin very kindly offered myself and Sir John ! 


these matters the tardiness of the mail has condemned to be passed over 
with this slight allusion. 
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CORRESPONDEN CE. 


Lonpon, 4th October, 1850. 
This enormous city is at this t moment as dull, fiat, stale, and 
unprofitable as the Great Desert of Sahara-—no events to record—no- 


of importance to communicate. And yet there are more than two 
millions of inhabitants daily washing, ing, eating, drinking, and 
to bed again. - But the few thousands who are away, and who 
ve shut up the Law Courts and the Houses’ of ‘Parliament, and left 
the fashionable churches half empty, make just the difference. The 
best proof of this is the condition and appearance of our | news- 
pavers. They are hard up for material; the Times of last week made 
@ leader of two columns out of your New York reports of Jenny Lind’s 
reception in Manhattan Island. i i 
The election of Mr. Stuart Wortley to the Reoordership of London is, 
I think, an event not without significance, imasmuch as he was the 
great champion and advocate of the Marri Bill, which occasioned 
go much hot discussion in the last session of Parliament. He is very 
strongly of opinion that a man should be-allowed to marry his deceased 
wife’s sister; and so deeided is he on the subject, that I think his 
election is a proof that the good citizens of London are of the same 
opinion, and that in all probability the measure will be carried next 


_ Another topic of some interest is the flat refusal of the Bishop of 
Exeter to receive into his diocese a clergyman, armed with the proper 
testimonials duly signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Now 
is a direct declaration of war on the part of an inferior power ; indeed, 
an unprecedented act of rebellion froma subaltern against his com- 
manding officer. It will tend, more than an could, to keep alive 
the “ vexata questio” of Gorham, which is what fiery Henry of Exeter 
must wishes to do, and what every sincere admirer of and well wisher 
to our Church must heartily deprecate. J 

‘Cheap excursions by monster trains have been all the rage this au- 
tumn. A train came in from Bristol last Saturday, containing 1800 
human beings. - The me ye trip that I have noticed is one that is ad- 
vertised to come off next Monday for Paris, returning on the Saturday 
following —fares to Paris and back, one guinea each. But I should an- 
ticipate rather rough work in the transit, or as the lawyers have it in 

egress, ingress, and regress. 

The yan has proved a valuable acquisition to the Zoologi- 
eal Society, for since his arrival, fourteen weeks ago, 227,104 
have visited the in the Regent's Park, which at a shilling each 
has been a product of £11,355 to the company. 
o The government at Rome seems once more to be firmly estab- 
lished, at least as long as it is backed by the French troops. Some of 
the more zealous Abbés have received advancement, and the prospect 
of the red will lure them on to greater efforts. No where per- 
haps is ambition so sure to be rewarded as in the Church, if persever- 
ence and a habit of going right ahead without thinking are duly exer- 
cised. Butchers, bakers, pubticans, schoolmasters, and others of lower 
rank, says Sydney Smith are perpetually seeing their children elevated 
to the mitre. Y Crumpet is sent to school—takes to his books— 
spends the best years of his life, as all eminent Englishmen do, in mak- 
ing Latin verses—knows that the crtéim in crumpet is long, and the pet 
short—goes to the University—gets a prize for an Essay on the disper- 
sion of the Jews—takes orders—becomes a Bishop's chaplain—has a 
young nobleman for his pupil—publishes a useless classic and a serious 
call to the unconverted—and then goes through the Elysian transitions 
of Prebendary, Dean, &c., aud the long train of purple, profit and pow- 
er. An old Italian proverb says—An Abbe begins with black; then 
srrives at violet, then gets to red, and finishes up with white. The 
clerical uniform is you know worn on the legs. An Abbe arrives at 
Rome with black stockings, he puts on violet coloured ones when he 
becomes monsignore or prelate, the Cardinal has red stockings, and the 
Pope white ones. And during this periodical changing of the leg- 
covering, they lead a life very much less severe and exacting than that 
of our protestant ministers, morality is distinctly and perfect- 
ly separated from all —_ Up to the age of 60 there are few com- 
panions more agreeable than a Roman priest—I mean a priest at Rome. 

In of the assertion very often made with us, that a love for the 


The success of a 


play to me A ee much mean 
qupon i being prfectiyIntligible in - =  e E 


ge pe This to the gree soret the success of Bal- 
wer’s play of the Lady of Lyons, which, though fer from perfect in its 
tien, and almost absurd, never fails to draw an overflowing 
; Since first the sweet of L I saw 
I ever have found Sine thon of Ladies. 
It pays better here in London than any other by @ modern writer. 


‘he author got ten guineas a night, for a hu nights, when it was 
Gant brenght ont. “ “ 
- The coming Exhibition of 1851 seems to be in favour 


ee ee ei aati 
many specimens of Oriental manufactures and 
have never ys in these Western latitudes ; 





She world have ever panssened pie abana decigncct 
omano, or of Benvenuto We need not copy 

from it. We have as our models Nature, the an 7 and the great 

masters = fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. By following them 

we canno wrong. 

© Itis nm fast much eer ecmorfe that D’Israeli has remained per- 

fectly quict during this recess, while at the same period of last year 


he was bus’ pareagning crowded audiences, and heaven and 
earth for the Protec t cause. Many reports pros hwy to the 


that he is up the game, and is about to retire from advo- 
paw. Sa pri Tes ot tion—partly because he is disgusted at 


ily 
, ng been made the avowed leader of the . ButI believe 
bis bad state of health has muoh to do with his diseppe f 
stormy arena ef politics. His physical are not equal to his mental 


wers. 
Itis protty aeeyped believed that the Presideat of the French Re- 
peplie Will obtain @ continuation and extension of his present powers, 
ut that he is. to an attempt of his friends to make him first 
magistrate for life, and still more so to the idea of being Emperor. His 
character seems to have gained inelevation, se end resolution ; 
and the lovers of order seem.to have senswed Saieiee in him since 
the recent escapade of the Count de Chambord. CAM. 


Toronto, October 15, 1850, 
Seoheclas lnpeetelal tele cap Madganieg cveotnn tion hice otesncnes 
anics’ * y evening last, which attract 
a and table » that com filled the spa- 
‘Sioud Chey innit ake Gotartec eanent had kindly acceded to the de- 
sire of the Mechanic's Institute, that he should present the prizes to 
Lady Elgin, and the youthful Sedy Elma Bros “ sored th fal. 
ce en e room, fol- 
lowed by the Staff, Colonel Bruce, Mr. Grant and Mr. Cotton, and 
were most cordially welcomed by the | assemblage. The business 
cemmented'byen adrets foots Pretemee President of the Insti- 
tute, in which he sxetched the rise and progress of the To- 
ronto Society. From this it would that r apathy and in- 
difference had been overcome, that some two h members regu- 
larly take books from the library ; that the lectures are well attended ; 
and though a Hall has been at an expense of £500, the Institute 
is out of After a brief but effective speech from the Governor 
of to the successful competitors in 
each department commenced ; his Lordship a the presenta- 
expressed remarks, exhibiting great urban- 
ity and kindness. utions connected with the objects of the meet- 
ing were then moved and seconded by the Mayor of Toronto (Mr. 
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Gurnett), the Warden of the County (Mr. Jaaken) the Hon. Robert 
Baldwin, J. C. Morrison, Esq. M.P.P., Mr. Sheriff Ruttan, Mr. Pell, 
Mr. G. P. Ridout and Mr. Camber Vice Presidents of the Society. 
The last resolution conveyed thanks to His Excellency the Governor 
Generalfor the honor of his presence that evening, and for the continuous 
rune and te 5 marks of fayour bestowed by him on the 
I te. His hip returned thanks in one of his iest 
speeches, w. ly amused or enchained the attention of his 
hearers. If the following extract does not seem to warrant the praise 
I have bestowed on the entire address, you must attribute its meagre- 
ness and baldness to the reporters, (for I quote portions from different 
news: ) who certainly have done scant justice to his Lordship’s 
elegantly turned sentences. 

Mechanics’ [nstitates are of the greatest value to the country, especially at the 
present time. We have great advantages in this country—a rich and fertile soil, 
a favourable climate, mines and forests, whose wealth is still but partially developed. 
We have also the means of bringing to bear upon these the great inventions and 
noble discoveries of the mth and nineteenth centuries, which man has suc- 
ceeded in ferreting out from the secrets of nature, and bas applied to his use. This 
combination of advantages has never before existed in any other age, and is now 
ony to be found in America and Australia. From this marriage between young 

lusty nature and i is art, marvellous issues must pr d. Mechani 

Institutes are of the hi importance. Institutions of this kind stimulate to 
eunpeuuun—they give opportunities of meeting together for instruction, and for 
Cererees of innocent enjoymeut and recreation. The first public meeting of this 

ind he had attended in Canada wasa soiree given by the Montreal Mechanics’ 
Institate ; on his way to it he encountered one of the most severe snow storms he 
had yet experienced, an event which taught him at a very early period of his resi 
dence pares us, that if a maa intends to do any good in Canada he must make 
’ to storms. (Great applause and much laughter.) Notwithstand- 
ee enumerated, His Excellency remarked that there were some 
who disapproved of these Lustitutions. He had a letter in his pocket which he 
had received from an onnapenets frieud, in which the writer bewails in piteous 
terms the degradation to which His Excellency subjected himself in patronizing 
such Institutions, and hints that he was the first Governor General who had con- 
descended to doso. Persons holding such views, continued Lord Elgin, show a 
lamentable ignorance of the distinguishing features of the present age, one of the 
most characteristic of which is, an earnest and intelligent endeavour to procure a 
full recognition of the dignity and value of labour. (Great cheering.) In this, 
Great Britain, ‘ your own land,’ for he wished every Canadian to remember that 
he isa member of Britain, takes a lead inthe high and holy work—England is 
most especially a country of steady persevering labour—not only as shewn in the 
labourers, but in persons of all classes. 

After a vote of thanks to the Chairman, His Excellency and Ludy 
Elgin retired, the whole audience standing up and loudly applauding 
their distinguished visitors ; after which the meeting separated, highly 
gratified with the evening’s proceedings. 

The steamboats for the last few days, bound downwards, have carried 
an immense number of passengers, most of them proceeding to Montreal 
to be present at the great Provincial Industrial Exhibition, to be held 
there on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of this week. 

The Montreal papers announce that the Hon. Mr. Justice Day has 
acceded to the —— of the Executive Committee, and will deliver an 
address during the Exhibition week, in reference to the interesting 
event; and certainly the duty could not have been entrusted to better 
hands than to those of this learned and eloquent gentleman. Besides 
the Exhibition and Address, a public dinner, a ball, a mechanic’s din- 
ner, bazaar, a regatta, a steeple chase, a plo match, Indian 
games, races, fireworks, and an illumination of the city are talked of 
as likely to come off during the eventful ‘ three days” at Montreal. 

The much talked of sale of the Public Roads, took place to-day at the 
Court House, when the three main roads in the county of York were 
adjudged to Mr. James Beatty, he having bid £100 upon the upset price 
of £75,000. 

Alexander Grant, Esq. has been appointed Registrar of the Court of 
Chancery, in place of John Shuter Smith, Esq., resigned. Mr. Smith’s 
reason for adopting this step is understood to be his dislike to official 
labour, and being very independent in means, he can, fortunately for 
himself, afford to be idle. A more important ch is talked of in this 
court, in the retirement, on a pension, of Mr. Vice-Chancellor Jameson, 
the husband of the gifted authores of the‘* Characteristics of Woman” and 
numerous works on Art. Should this report prove correct, little doubt 
seems to be entertained that Mr. J. Godfrey Spragge, now Master in 


~ 





up his mi 


pid | the Court, will succeed to the Vice-Chancellorship. 


It is now announced that the transfer of the Post Office from Imperial 
to Provincial authorities cannot take place before the Jannary quarter. 
The Hon. James Morris, of Brockville, has been named in well-imformed 
circles as likely to be appointed Postmaster-General 
' The Judges are 


absent at present on circuit; and the local papers 
contain full reports of the business, civil and criminal, 
before their Lordships. From the notice of the Niagara assizes, I clip 
the follo in reference to a very painful occurrence last spring-—the 
drowning of Assist.-Surgeon Grantham, and a number of men of the 
28rd Regiment on Lake Erie, through « steam beat collision. 


The case of the Captains of the Despatch and Commerce, which created so pain- 
fal an interest last summer, in consequence of the loss of the latter vessel and a 
large number of her passengers, did not go to trial. The Grand Jury, after a pa- 
tient and strict examination, threw out bill oe Captain Cochrane of the 
Commerce, aud exonerated that gentleman from lame. A true bill was found 
against Captain McSwain, of the Despatch, who entered into izances, in the 
sum of £500, for his appengemne ; bat when the case was called on, the Captain 
was nowhere to be found, and it was understood that he had left the country. 
The witnesses, many of whom had travelled a long distance, and Jost a great deal 
of time and money in furthering the ends of justice, were permitted to return to their 

Q.Q. 


homes yesterday. 
PAusic. 


OPENING OF TRIPLER HALL. 

Mavame Anna Bisnor’s Granp Concert.—This long expected and most in- 
teresting event was consummated on Thursday night. The weather was very un- 
propitious, but there were between two and three thousand people present, all 
lured by the excellent programme, and the anxious desire to see the new Hall. 

There was some considerable delay caused by the culpable neglect of the dis- 
tributor of the orchestral parts, but all feeling of annoyance was dissipated, as 
soon as the first bars of the symphony were heard. The arrangement of the or- 
chestra was admirable, and it presented a formidable appearance of numerical 
strength. The first movement of the Symphony, Beethoven’s C Minor, was finely 
performed’; it was gratifying to perceive that there was union with strength. The 
andante was exquisitely played ; the rich harmonious flow of the violoncelli in 
the opening afforded, for the first time in this country, a knowledge of the simple 
grandeur of Beethoven's conception ; we have never heard the stringed instrument 
quartette so perfect; every point was brought out into due importance, and the 
effect was beautifal beyond belief: This movement was truly fascinating. The 
scherzo and finale were equally admirable in their way ; vigour, promptness, de- 
lieacy and accentation were prominent excellences in the performance, and for 
the first time here we have an orchestra without noise; it is magnificently loud 
but its loudness is the result of a just balance of power. We never have enough 
stringed instruments in our orchestras; and the consequence is the undue pre- 
ponderance of the brass, although none are used which are not written for ; and 
hence arises what all complain of, the noise of our modern bands. Mr. Bochsa 
has so well balanced his orchestra, that nothing predominates ; the quartette 
(strings) is never obscured, and the brass gives power and enforces, but always in 
due subordination. It is only by this perfect balance of power that orchestral 
perfection can be obtained. 

It was a novel but pleasing sight to watch the simultaneous movement of the fifty 
bow-arms of the violinists ; the smooth flow of the /egato and the marked accent- 
ing of the allegro passages were the result of this praiseworthy attention. Our 
remarks upon the excellence of the symphonic performance, will apply equally to 
that glorious overture to Euryanthe. Mr. Bochsa seemed to put his whole soul 
into these two works, and the entire orchestra seemed to be animated by an earn- 
est esprit de corps. Their efforts were worthy of their spirit, and the result was an 
instrumental performance worthy of any orchestra in any capital in the world. The 
large audience seemed highly delighted, and applauded each movement warmly, 
and the close vociferously. The highest class of music cannot fail to please all, 
when given in so masterly a way, and with such abundance of means. 

Madame Anna Bishop was received with extraordinary enthusiasm—round af. 
ter round greeted herentrance. We never heard her voice so beautiful ; it filled 
the Hall, and her faintest whisper was heard with great distinctness. The purity 
of her intonation was admired by every one. She sangdeiightfully. Of her great 
execution we have spoken fully a hundred times, and we ohly need say that she 
was never greater than on Thursday evening: She not only dazzles by her bril- 
liancy, but she affects by the earnestness and passion of her delivery. Her Ah! 
quando in regio was a model of the school which delights in fioriture; her 

Dove sono, by Mozart, was a pure gem of the true classical school, and met with 
a well merited encore. Who says the taste for good music is not increasing? 














Her third song, Auld Robin Gray, was truly moving, through her simple, chaste 
aud beautiful rendering. In these ballads she is unapproachable. 

Signor Novelli sang the aria Della vita nel sentiero, by Mercadante, which is 
very beautiful, in good taste and style, although he seemed to labor somewhat. 
The chorusses were not good ; the soprani and alti were weak and uncertain ; 
the tenori and bassi were better. Jt contains admirable material, but we have 
yet to get a good and large chorus in this city. 

Mr. Bochsa conducted the whole of this performance in a masterly manner, and 
deserves the highest praise for the splendid selection of the programme, and the 
no less splendid performance. 

With respect to the Hall itself, we cau only say that in combined convenience, 
size, decorations, and adeptability for musical purposes, it far surpasses any 
building on this Continent, and sofar as regards acoustics, (that most incompre- 
hensible science) it is preferable to auy one that we remember in the capitals of 
Europe with which travellers are most familiar. In form it differs greatly from 
the usual plan. Its width is far greater than usual, in proportion to its length. 
Its arrangements are very simple. The main floor is level, with raised seats fac 
ing sideways under the galleries. Of these there are two, the lower one project 
ing rather in advance of the upper, bet both so narrow that there is none of that- 
dreary recess into which, in some buildings, the voice refuses to penetrate. The 
Hall is lighted, by day, by six large windows on each side, thus adapting it equal. 
ly well for morning or for evening promenades. Innumerable gas burners run- 
ning round both galleries make it abundantly brilliamt by night, whilst the stage is 
lit upby tripods and chandeliers also fitted with gas. The row of jets immediately 
below the cornice is not needed, and has a somewhat tawdry air. The roof is flat, 
but slightly coved where it meets the walls. , 

Opposite the main doors of entrance is a recess for the stage, which may either 
be advanced beyond it, or exactly fill it, according to the amount of room required 
There is one private box at each side overlooking the stage, and not apparently 
planned in the original design, with the decorations of which they scarcely harmo- 
uise. The decorations themselves are gay and appropriate, consisting mainly of 
allegorical figures in circular, oval, and octagonal compartments, painted on the 
ceiling aud elsewhere, and also of sculptured figures in high relief over the three 
doors with which the back part of the stage is mainly filled. We might dwell a: 
length upon the ornamental parts of the Hall, but the truth is that its vast and har- 
monious proportions, the bold sweep of its galleries, and the extreme beauty of the 
cast-iron balustrade with which these galleries are fronted, give one a generally 
favourable impression, and one that carries the attention away from the minor de- 
tails. We were even some time in recognising the medallion portrait of Jenny 
Lind, which, with real good taste, is made subordinate to those masters who came 
before her and will live after her, Beethoven, Mozart, and Handel. New York 
has now a most admirable Music Hall 

For the information of distant readers, we may add that Tripler Hall is situated 
on Mercer street, near Amity street, but that its main entrance is from Broadwry. 
All conveniences for public entertainments will be combined in the same building, 
when completed. 

The dimensions of the Tripler Hall, built under the superintendence of Mr. J. 
M. Trimble, are as follows. It is 150 feet long and 100 feet wide—the Concert 
room is 138 feet long by 96 feet wide im the clear. The ceiling is 57 feet 6 inches 
in height--the first tier of galleries is 13 1-2 feet from the floor ; the second is 26 
feet. They are supported by 17 iron columns—the galleries extend into the ruom 
17 feet. The stage is 57 feet wide and 24 feet deep. There are 800 gas burners, 
in the room—the number of seats is 4,280, exclusive of about 700 camp stools 
which may be nsed without inconvenience to the other portion of the audience. 

Astor Prace Opera Hovsz.---We have only room to state that the regular 
season commences next Monday, with Weber’s Der Freyschutz. The sub- 
scription list is very fine, and there is every prospect of success. We shall notice 


it at length in our next. 
Drama. 


Broapway THEATRE.—The engagement of Miss Cushman has been prolonged 
through another week ; and her numerous admirers have consequently had an op- 
portunity of seeing her in Romeo and in Viola—probably the most and least ef 
fective in her range of parts. “Twelfth Night’ was presented on Tuesday even- 
ing last, and as it is seldom played here we purpose dwelling for a few moments 
upon its performance. 

And when we call Viola Miss Cushman’s least effective part, we would by ™m 
means intimate that we miss in her personation of it those peculiar excellence 
which have raised her to the topmost rank in her profession—that rare combina- 
tion of mental appreciation of her author, with physical powers to do him 
justice. On the contrary, we relish her exposition of Shakspeare’s Viola as a true 
rendering,—satisfactory, if not very enjoyable—thdugh at the same time we do 
not think it a part that has any strong hold upon our sympathies, and find it pos- 
sessed of few salient points that can arouse the enthusiasm of an audience. Still 
less is it an engrossing part. “Twelfth Night,” moreover, as a whole, is not an in- 
teresting play. Its plot is so strangely unnatural, and its very best scenes are 5° 
slightly interwoven with the plot, that the denouement is watched with little or no 
attention. Notwithstanding its isolated passages of beauty, and notwithstanding 
the ecstacies of some Shakspearian critics, we cannot think Viola comparable to 
Rosalind, as an acting character. In both these, Miss Cushman exhibits a pecu- 
liarity, we might almost call it a defect ; so thoroughly does she unsex hersalf in 
assuming masculine attire, that we well nigh forget that we have before us a 
maiden in disguise. She seems to fancy herself a boy—not a girl in boyish guise. 
Her manhood sits too easily upon her. In her Viola, however, we must except 
her air and manner and feminine timidity during the famous duel scene, which, by 
the way, was excellently done by all parties, and drew down a very hearty round 
of applause. . 

We thus pass by the great star of attraction, and sincerely compliment Messrs 
Barrett and Scharf on the large share they contributed towards the evening's en-. 
tertainment. The former looked, dressed, and played Sir Andrew Ague Cheek 
in admirable style, and resisted with praiseworthy resolution all temptativn te 
overdo it. His clever portraiture of the poor old Knight was, we think, general- 
ly appreciated. The same, in every respect, may be said of Mr. Scharf’s Clown, 
a most careful, happy bit of acting, that told well upon the house. Mr. Whiting’s 
Sir Toby Belch and Mr. Shaw’s Fabian deserve commendation also, and most 
especially do all these gentlemen merit thanks for playing well up to each other. 
The result was very effective. Mr. Davidge did not make much of Malvolio, full 
as it is of scope for an actor of ambition and ability. Mr. Dyott was, as usual, 
painstaking and close, in his part of Duke Orsino. Miss Anderton played Olina 
with intelligence and archness, and Mrs. Hield entered with much spirit into the 
fun of Maria’s part. By the whole performance we were confirmed in our in 
pressions of the prodigious difference between careful and careless playing ; - of 
the importance that ought to be attached to every branch of a theatrical exhibi- 
tion. Great admirers as we are of Miss Cushman, “ Twelfth N ight ‘ 
been intolerable on Tuesday night, had there not been symptoms of unusual pains- 
taking. , A 

Lan night the great American actress was to take her benefit in Lady Macbeth. 
We would that she were a “ fixed star” in our theatrical hemisphere. 

BoRton’s.—We could write a pleasant account of crowded houses, and of old 
comedies well sustained at this flourishing establishment, but as there has been no 
particular novelty during the week, we forbear repeating a thrice-told tale. 

Nisto's.—The Ravels have brought out a new comic pantomime, under the title 
of “The Green Monster.” We saw it performed, on Wednesday, for the second 
time ; but it evidently required further rehearsal. The machinery worked stiffly, 
and there were two or three flaws in the tricks and transformations It will 
scarcely equal “ Raoul,” under any circumstances. A thronged audience was 





would have 


present, as usual. staal 
:ATRICALS.—Messrs. Kean and Keeley commenced their joint 
roannanc wader. the most flattering yr acy on the evening of the 28th ult. 
wT erelfth Night” was the opening play, in which Mrs. Kean’s Viola is familiar on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Keeley’s Sir Andrew, his wife’s Maria, ae 
Clown, and Meadows’s Malvolio, all seem to have been eminently — 
whilst the admirable mise en scene and the general attention to details have . icite 
reat praise. The enterprise is — to promise entire success. new 
by B. Bernard was also well received. ; : i 
Char es Kean played Hamiet on the 1st inst., to the delight of a eonrane audi 
tory, and to the general satisfaction of the aes He has many friends here, who 
ill wish him prosperity in this arduous undertaking. ’ ’ 
 Mactea y ond rs. Warner are to appear, ere long, at the he market, ee 
the rivalry will really begin. Mr. Anderson also is to try his luc P some = a 
Drury Lane, at Christmas ; and Sadlers’ Wells, with its reputation ~“ 
“the legitimate,” will strive to keep pace with what looks like a revival. 
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Notices of New orks. 


Tue Consprrator. By 4. E. Dupuy. New York. 1850. Appleton.— 
This is a modern historical novel, a class of work not quite so common 
as the romance, whose hero or heroine is already celebrated in classic 
lore, or stands prominently forward in the convenient and indefinite 
records of the Middle Ages. The extraordinary adventures of that 
extraordinary man, Aaron Burr, form the ground-work of the tale; 
and interwoven with them are love passages, incidents, local descrip- 
tions, and dramatic scenes, many and varied—the whole served np 
with considerable freshness, though occasionally marred by a too ob- 
vious attempt at fine writing. We are not sufficiently familiar with 
the detailed life of Colonel Burr, to know precisely where fact is merged 
into fiction ; but the main features of his treasonable attempt are pre- 
served entire, and will be readily recognised by readers. The tale 
opens at Blennerhasset’s Island, on the Ohio, and closes at Richmond, 
in Virginia. 

Tue Faruenrs or THE Desert. By Henry Ruffner. Ibid. Baker & 
Scribner.—These two very curious volumes contain an account of the 
origin and practice of monastic institutions amongst Heathen nations, 
and of the introduction of the system into the early Christian Church— 
together with a large and singular assortment of legends and tales 
concerning the primitive Monks and Hermits. The object of the work 
appears to be to weaken the small remnant of respect, with which 
Christians yet regard the Monkish establishments of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; and in the endeavour to effect this purpose, the author, lately 
President of Washington College, Virginia, has not shown any remark- 
able delicacy. Indeed, the vices and wickedness of the ‘‘ Fathers of 
the Desert” are laid bare, with so much questionable detail, that we 
cannot advise female readers to venture upon the book, nor that it 
should be laid in the way of young persons. The Roman Catholic 
Clergy may perhaps deem it incumbent upon them to enter some sort 
of protest against the conclusions that necessarily result from a belief 
in its facts. These conclusions are intimated by the author’s running 
commentaries; but are not put in such condensed form, as might en- 
able us to extract them. Though objectionable in manner, as we have 
hinted, the effect may be beneficial; and under this impression, we 
quote the preface. It is as follows. 

The author was led to compose this work, first, by reading in the Christian 
Fathers ef the 4th and 5th centuries, some strangely romantic legends of the her- 
mits and founders of monastic societies in their days ;—and secondly, by discover 
ing a remarkable resemblance between Christian monachism, and that which has 
existed from very ancient times among the Hindoos and the Boodhists of Eastern 
Asia. 
The fact of this resemblance struck him as so curious and so interesting, that he 
determined to investigate it, and see whether he could trace out any connection 
between religious institutions so remote in place, yet so much alike in form and in 
spirit. He found that the same principles of religious philosophy led to the same 
unnatural practices, among idolators before our Saviour's time, and among Chris- 
tians in the 4th century. How came these heathenish principles into the Church ? 
That was the next question. The author has attempted to trace them from their 
source in the distant East, through Egypt, Chaldea and Persia, into Westeru Asia 
and Greece. Thus they got first among the Jews, and finally into the Charch, 
where they produced all the extravagances of monkery, and other kindred errors 

superstitions. 

The first part of the work is taken up with a brief and plain account of the re- 
ligious principles of the Hindoos, the Boodhists, and other Eastern nations, and— 
so far as they existed—of the p es and monkery that grew out of these prin- 
ciples. The reader, if he has not heretofore informed himself on these matters, 
will here meet with some curious and amusing facts, and in a religious point of 
view, instructive also, 

Some following chapters give a simple and intelligible sketch of those principles 
of the Grecian and Jewish philosophies which were derived from Eastern Asia,— 
the monastic sects of the Jews.—the gradual rise of asceticism m the Church, until 
it ripened into monkery, ander the ‘dibeese of those principles of philosophy which 
came from Eastern Asia. 

The second part of the work consists mainly of legends and anecdotes translated 
from the Fathers, giving a lively portraiture of the religion of those times, and a 
strangely romantic view of the wonder-working saints of the 4th and 5th centuries. 
Strangely romantic their stories are, whether we consider what is true, or what is 
evidently fictitious, in the accounts which the Fathers give of them. 

The author has bestowed much labour and research on the work which he now 
resents to American public. He has endeavoured to make it amusing as 
ell as instructive. He has tlierefore avoided dry and tedious dissertations ; he 

has mingled story and anecdote with solid matter, and brought before the Ameri- 
can reader in a connected view, what he found scattered in many books, chiefly in 
foreign languages. As no writer in our language has occupied this field of reli- 
gious literature, he hopes that the unlearned reader will find in these Monkiana 
much that is new to him; and if it be not also interesting and instructive, the fault 
must be in the author’s mode of presenting it, rather than in the subject matter of 
the book. 

An Oxv Country House. By the Author of the “ Gambler's Wife.” 
Ibid. Stringer § Townsend.—A clever and touching tale, the scene of 
which is principally laid in England, during the period of the last Con- 
tinental War. Thereis much ability shown inthe portraiture of Milly, 
the heroine, who may almost be called a flesh and blood Ondine, or a 
compound of Ondine and “airy, fairy Lilian.” 

Tue Nortu American Review. Ibid. Francis & Co., dgents.—The 

October number of this Boston periodical lies before us, and its table of 
contents invites some attention: the agreeable style in which it is got 
up is also an additional inducement to a peep into its pages. It opens 
with a life of Mahomet, for such, in the fashion of the high-class Eng- 
lish Reviews, is the article headed by the titles of Mr. Irving’s ‘“‘ Ma- 
homet and his Successors” and of a late Boston publication, ‘‘ The Life 
and Religion of Mahomet,” translated from the Persian, by the Rev. J. 
L. Merrick, a missionary in Persia, of eleven years’ experience. It 
must be noted, however, that the reviewer awards due credit to Mr. 
Irving for the impartiality of his biography, rightly commenting on 
the prevalent habit of biographers becoming either eulogists or detrac- 
tors.—The second article is one on the navigation of the Ancients, in- 
duced by the publication of an English gentleman’s researches into the 
Life of and circumstances attendant on the shipwreck of St. Paul. 
Some curious particulars are given of the construction and manage - 
ment of vessels by the Greeks and Romans.—A learned disquisition on 
the Slavic Languages and Literature follows next; and in it high and 
due praise is awarded to the late publication by Mrs. Robinson on this 
suvect. Her able book wus put out, under the nom de plume of Talvi. 
—Gordon Cumming’s hnnting exploits in Southern Africa are very 
fairly reviewed, and the Englishman’s inherent and inveterate love of 
sport is more liberally dealt with than might have been expected in the 
rigidly intellectual atmosphere of Boston.—The Homeric question, as 
it is called, that is the enquiry whether the Iliad and Odyssey are 
entire poems, or fragments by different authors skilfully put together 
as a whole, is treated at length, in a notice of one of Grote’s volumes of 
his History of Greece. Mr. Grote’s belief, that the poems were com- 
plete compositions, if not the product of one mind, is fully sustained, 
in opposition to the adverse theory, which is a favourite with some of 
the very learned modern critics of Germany. Ofthe history itself, the 
opening paragraph of the article speaks in these eulogistic terms. 


Mr. Grote’s work is a crowning achievement in the long series of triumphs of 
English scholarship in the field of Grecian history. His treatment of the Homeric 
question, in the second volume, is characterized by the candour and comprehen- 
siveness of view, the profound scholarship, and vigor of thought and language, 
which he has brought to bear upon the whole of his extensive subject. 


We have but room to notice a eulogistic article on the Orations and 
Speeches of Mr. Everett, recently published in collected form, and 
which will, without doubt, have a most extended sale. In the high re- 
pute of Mr. Everett for knowledge, for wisdom, and for eloquence we 
feel more than a common interest, for we remember that in our own 
country these gifts and acqusitions were widely appreciated, whilst he 
occupied the post of United States’ Minister to Great Britain. 
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Tue Encuisn Laneuvace wits Exements ann Forms. By W. C. 
Fowler. Ibid. Harpers.—A large and thick octavo volume, by the late 
Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst College, treating of English Gram- 
mar, and the English tongue in its varied forms and eiements. Its ori- 
gin and developement are also touched upon; and the work is intended 
for the use of Colleges and Schools. For the former, if good of its kind, 
it may be useful; in the latter, we look upon a grammar of a child’s 
native tongue as one of the most useless and wearisome of books. The 
grammatical errors into which children fall, from associations with ill- 
educated and vulgar persons, may be far more easily corrected by a 
hint from a teacher or a parent, than by months devoted to wading 
through the details of a study, which is one of extreme difficulty even 
to matured minds, and one almost entirely incomprehensible by the in- 
tellects of very young persons, A child imbibes its grammar practi- 
cally, as it acquires the use of words, and good examples from teachers 
and from well selected authors is the main point in teaching it. Of 
the merits of Mr. Fowler’s book we do not feel competent to speak. It 
may be valuable; though we observe in it the adoption of some of the 
new-fangled modes of spelling, and also, in a series of samples of Eng- 
lish vulgarisms, a curious confounding of the terms ‘‘ Londoners” and 
*Cockneys.” To write, as Mr. Fowler coolly does, ‘* the Londoner, or 
Cockney,” is equivalent to saying ‘‘ the New Yorker, or Rowdy.” We 
commend the work, nevertheless, to the attention of philelogists. 


Homer. By Frederika Bremer. Ibid. Putnam.—This translation, by 
Mary Howitt, of one of the Swedish novelist’s excellent tales needs no 
recommendation. It is already a standard work, and we have only to 
hail this exceedingly neat edition, in the profits of which Miss Bremer 
herself participates. 


Tue Power or Beauty. Bu the Rev. J. T, Headley. New York. 
John 8. Taylor.—Such is the title of a traumpery little book that we 
find laid upon our desk, its contents being a sketch of the Biblical tale 
of Esther, another of which Ruth is the heroine, and a short biography of 
Alfieri—which, it appears, were written by Mr. Headley. The tiny work 
is eked out by extracts from Moore’s “‘ Lalla Rookh,” and one from By- 
ron’s ‘‘ Bride of Abydos;” and we should have consigned the whole to 
its proper place, the waste-paper basket, hdd not our eye been caught 
by the publisher's preface, from which we make the following extract 


There is a certain laudable curiosity among all persons, to see how far an au- 
thor who has won eminence in one field, will sustain himself when he enters 
another; particularly in the case of Mr. Headley. After shedding the brilliant 
light of his genius over the great battle-fields of Europe, aud producing sketches 
of the illustrious Marshals of Napoleon, which cannot be rivalled in our Litera- 
ture, it was a somewhat hazardous experiment, it must be confessed, to roll off the 
cloud of battle for the sunshine of Beauty and Love. Our readers who remem. 
ber with what vividness and consummate ability Mr. Headley has made the plume 
of Murat dance in the smoke of battle, will be delighted to see how easily and 
Fracefully his magical pen glides from scenes of carnage to the couch of beauty and 

uxuriousness. eeling that in “ Esther, or the Power of Beauty,” and “ Ruth,” 
and Naomi, Mr. Headley has ees the most glowing and impassioned sketches 
of the enchanting influence of female loveliness, anywhere to be found, we have 
paewe them in a style of elegance worthy of the subject. We have spared no 
abour or expense in embellishing these most superb sketches in the most elegant 
style—and well are they worthy of the outlay, for they will hereafter be pointed 
to as i in their way. It would be iu vain in the matchless poems 
of Byron or Moore, in which they have portrayed so many and such enchantin 
beings, to find one drawn in lines of more bewitching beauty, and even the myriad- 
minded Dumas has probably surrounded no heroine of his thousand romances with 
the charm of such melting voluptuousness as Mr. Headley has here drawn some 
of the beautiful Women of the Bible. 


Passing by the ungrammatical absurdity of the last passage, we feel 
bound to vindicate a Clergyman from the charge conveyed in it, and can 
safely say that it most grossly exaggerates the character of Mr. Head- 
ley’s contributions to this catchpenny publication. We have strong 
objections to the Bible being considered a common quarry, wherein il- 
lustrators are to dig at pleasure with pen or pencil; nor are we parti- 
cular admirers of Mr. Headley’s famous battle-pieces. But for the rea- 
son that we have criticised his writings somewhat severely, we feel 
bownd to enter this protest against what must needs be a scandalous 
me on his intentions, as it certainly is a gross misstatement of facts. 

Headley’s pictures of Esther and Ruth are nol fraught with “ melt- 
ing voluptuousness,” as the publisher impudently asserts ; nor can we 
believe that he has anything to do with this outrageous mode of serv- 
ing up some of his fugitive pieces. 

Te RELATIONS oF THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR TO HIs CoUNTRY AND 
His Times.—By Henry J. Raymond. Ibid. Baker & Scribner.—In 
pamphlet form, we have here an address delivered in August last be- 
fore the Associate Alumni of the University of Vermont ; and it is one 
thdt not only served the temporary purpose for which it was designed, 
butis judiciously reprinted, and may be read with much practical ad- 
vantage by all who aim at scholarship. The main object is to impress 
upon those, to whom letters are a pursuit, the fact that learning is not 
necessarily an isolated object, but, on the contrary, that it may be and 
ought to be applied to every branch of active life. The subject gene- 
rally is extremely well handled, and discoursed upon in sound, manly 
language, altogether free from the frothy ornamentation that is apt to 
disfigure the thoughts of orators on these special occasions. The cir- 
culation of this pamphlet would do good, and we cordially recommend 
it to our readers—more especially to literary hermits, who make learn- 
ing the main end of life, instead of making it one of the means for ren- 
dering life useful and honorable. 

. 





Books Recrivep.—A Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament, by 
Edward Robinson, D. D. Harpers.—Success in Life—The Mechanic, by Mrs. 
L. C. Tathill. Putnam. Essays on Exchange, Interest, Money, &c., by P. R. 
M‘Calloch. Crosby, Boston, Putnam, N. Y. Annals of the Queens of Spain, 
bz Same George, vol. 2. Baker.——India and the Hindovs, with an account of 

ristian Missions among them, by F.W. Ward, late Missionary at Madras. Zbid. 
pe ene | revived in the East, or a narrative of the work of God among the Ar 




















menians of Turkey, by H. G. O. Dwight, Missionary. bid The Last of the 
Mohicans, by F. ooper, 1 vol. Putnam Graham, a romance. by the author 
of “Talbotand Vernon.” Baker. Iconographic Encyclopeedia, part 12. R. 
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Fine Avts. 


BuLietin or THE AMERICAN Art-Union.—The October number 
of this monthly publication contains an etching of Cole’s ‘“* Manhood,” 
one of his series, ‘“‘ The Voyage of Life,” and also a decidedly good 
etching by Burt, after Ranney’s picture ‘‘On the Wing,” that was 
highly commended in our columns when it first appeared on the walls 
of the National Academy of Design, and is now included in the list of 
the Art-Union prizes for the current year. The Bulletin contains a 
very readable selection of Art-gossip; and we learn from its London 
correspondent that the water-colour copies of the Vernon Gallery pic- 
tures made for the engravers, will probably be sent hither for exhibi- 
tion. We should gladly welcome them. 

Oxip Paintines.—A collection has been recently brought here from 
Quebec, by Mr. Legaré, who has them on sale at No. 370 Broadway. 
We advise amateurs to take a look at them. There are some amongst 
them that may tempt purchasers. 

rr 
THE WEIMAR FESTIVAL. 


_ The 25th of August was the first day of the fé/e given by the reign- 
ing Prince of Saxe Weimar in commemoration of the births of Herder 
and Goethe. An interval of only three days separates the two anni- 
versaries—the fétes thus embrace a space of five days. An additional 
attraction was added this year to these solemnities, in the inauguration 
of a colossal statue of Herder, erected on the square of the cathedral]. 
This situation seemed almost to claim the statue of one no less famoug 
as @ churchman than as a poet and historian It is, nevertheless, to be 











———— 





regretted that to this consideration the effect of the statue has-been 
sacrificed, the bronze being hidden at several points by the church 
wall. During the day Herder’s chamber was open to the public, Here 
were seen three portraits of the poet, representing him at different 
es. There his pulpit, a mean piece of wooden furniture, paint- 
black. Near it was his Bible, with its gold clasps, marked his 
cipher and book mark as placed by his own hand. In a box, kept un- 
der a glass case, &® number of small objects, formerly his — . 
were collected; among them were his last pens, an embroidered cap, 
the work of the Duchess Amelia, and also some lines addressed to his 
wife, and dictated by the poet to his children. In the cortege formed 
by young who took part in the ceremony were seen the great- 
grandsons of erder. The children forming the procession, dressed in 
white, and each bearing an oak leaf, directed their footsteps towards a 
lace situated on the road leading from Weimar to Ellersberg, the res- 
idence of the Hereditary Prince. This spot was the poet's favourite 
promenade, and is to this day called Herder’s Seat. In the evening 
the ‘* Prometheus Delivered,” a dramatic poem by Herder, but not in- 
tended by the author for scenic illustration, was represented at the 
thestre. Liszt had set the choruses to music, and written an overture 
to precede the work. The verse of the psalm was declaimed. In Her- 
der’s works the reader often meets with dialogues called dramatic 
scenes. Nearly all are of a strongly symbolic character, in some the 
personages are allegoric, in others the names serve to represent some 
vivid idea, Of these sketches, the Prometheus is undeniably the finest. 
The author at first shows us the hero suffering alone on the rock. As 
in the t y of Aschylus, the Oceanides visit him, but to complain 
of the audacity of men who subdue the elements and laugh at the re- 
sistance of nature. At this recital Prometheus is kindled to prophetic 
enthusiasm, and foreseeing the increase of man’s power of the material 
world, he predicts the day when the whole world shall be subjected to his 
authority and minister to his noble desires. To the Oceanides succeed 
the Dryads, led by Cybele. The earth complains of losing its virginal 
beauty, its first richness ; it is now torn by the share and mutilated by 
the work of man. But Prometheus foresees that supreme harmony 
will succeed to this transitory disorder. In a kind of ecstacy he sees 
mankind find through pain and guilt, and in the midst of sorrow and 
evil, a mysterious solution of the problem of his existence: he prophe- 
sies a day when the earth will bear her fruits amid the blessings of her 
grateful children, no longer called to pour forth their sweat and blood 
to fertilize her sad furrows. Ceres appears, and the goddess of harvest 
salutes Prometheus and talks with him of the glories of the coming era. 
A grievous agitation now seizes the great prisoner. He sees the long 
succession of wars which are to oppress his loved race before the happy 
epoch can arrive. Bacchus then joins Ceres, and offers the of in- 
spiration. Receiving his dangerous gift, this Isaiah of the old Greeks 
becomes a martyr to his sad visions. At this moment the voices of an 
infernal choir are heard Hercules, the impersonation of generous 
strength, descends to hell, and rescues Theseus. Suddenly pppesring 
with the saved hero, he perceives Prometheus, kills the vulture, an 
breaks the chain imposed by Jupiter, the usurper, whose arbitrary 
sceptre Prometheus cannot acknowledge. The proud victim addresses 
a touching adieu to the rock which has so long witnessed his sufferings, 
and Hercules leads him up to the throne of his mother Themis. ,Here 
he contemplates justice in its supremacy, and Pallas, the impergona- 
tion of wisdom, calls all the muses to celebrate its glory. Suohis an 
analysis of the piece. The first artists of the theatre declaimed the 
verses. The mise en scene was brilliant. The want of action was com- 
pensated by scenic decoration of a novel character. Antique costumes 
contibuted much to the beauty of the groups and presented pleasing 
tableaux to the eye. 

The ceremony of uncovering the statue of Herder was performed in 
the midst of a great concourse, and was attended by all the officers of 
the state as well as by numerous literary and artistic societies. A 
grand dinner at the Hotel de Ville afterwards awaited those whe had 
taken part im the business of the day. Among the company were MM. 
Gutzkow and Dingelstedt, the latter of whom had composed a prologue 
recited at the Goethe anniversary. 

Madame de Stael said of Weimar, ‘It is not a town, it is the coun- 
try with houses in it.” This judgment is justified by the number of 
walks and gardens which adorn and separate the different quarters of 
the town. Its labyrinthine plan makes one think that it has been laid 
out with the intention of leading stran to believe that is ig much 
larger than it is. But who cares about losing his way in ht- 
ful town, when at each step he crosses the traces of one or the 
great men who have delighted to dwell here? All here is repose, har- 
one. On ene Rayon tenw 3 None sa ope to ou see ohesrre the 

ughters of the as ily drew the waters of a neighbouring 
runtele. The visiter here beeen feels a desire to see ie dwel 
of the great genius, his study, his favourite chair, and the relics of his 
habits. He can be only partially gratified. His cabinet and bedroom 
are closed to every stranger. 

The descendants of Goethe—that is to say his grandsons, the one a 

t, the other a musician—have not inherited his European generos- 
ity. They have refused the offer of all the German states to purchase 
the house in order to erect it into a national museum. It is said that 
they have hopes that England will one day offer them more for the col- 
lections and mementoes of their ancestor. ' 

Let us, however, examine as much as we are permitted tosee. Goethe’s 
house is a large building, whose exterior presents nothing to strike the 
attention. Arrived in the vestibule, however, we discover on all sides 
the preete of that taste and splendour which shine in every one of his 
works. 

The staircase adorned with antique statues and bas-reliefs, is - 
— > that of Fy yd co marbles, frescoes and moul 
strike the eye, and form an imposing entrance to the containi: 
the collections. Entering this one is surprised by rege & ‘tt 
statues and busts which occupy the apartments. We must bute 
this to the decided classic tendency which predominated in the mind of 
Goethe during his later years. The eye is especially arrested by a colos- 
sal head of Juno, whois pepeegenene as the protecting divinity of these 
household gods. Around first hall, glass cases are arranged ; these 
contain antique gems, bas-reliefs, etruscan vases and a collection of 
David’s medallions, among which are seen those of Cuvier, Chateau- 
briand, Victor Hugo, Dumas, Beranger. Between the windows of the 
next gallery a rich collection of ancient engravings is di bound 
in immense folios. Between the massive cases, which contain these, 
 erpres containing a collection of the medals of all nations are arranged. 

he gallery is painted in fresco, after the manner of Pompeii, In the 
same room are some of Canova’s figures, and a bust of Goethe Zz 
which although inferior to that of David is more like the sitinet we 
are still permitted to see the garden, tolerably large, but laid out er 
for utility than refined enjoyment. A wooden summerhouse, bh 
stands before the door with the air of a Swiss chalet, gives a peculiar 
character to the whole. 

Saxe Weimar is a literary duchy ; poets and artists are there called 
marquises, counts, or barons The names of illustrious men who have 
dwelt there designate numberless places which have thus become sacred. 
Strangers here visit the dwellings of Lucas Cranach who has ornamented 
the cathedral with a fine painting of Wieland, Herder, and Schiller. 
Over the door of the house inhabited by the last, the proprietor has 
inscribed these simple words, ‘‘ Here dwelt Schiller.” One is astonished 
to find the furniture here more costly and brilliant than that of Goethe's 
small chamber, shown at Frankfort; until informed that the ladies of 
Weimar are in the habit of covering the chairs, &c., from time to time, 
with their own needlework on. gakadiiney. One object has been suf- 
fered to preserve its primitive owes? piano, whose wretched 
form provokes a smile when one thinks of the instruments of the pres- 
ent day. Its tone, resembling that of a copper kettle more than any- 
thing beside, does not banish the first ludicrous impression. 

The last day of the fétes was a people's holiday. It was one of those 
joyous meetings which agree so well with the poetical traditions of old 
Thuringia. The peasants arrived from all parts in their holiday dress, 
and peopled the streets of Weimar with an unaccustomed crowd, coming 
to banive Herder’s statue. The Society of J “rr gave a grand enter- 
tainment in an enclosure belonging to them. The sight was for all the 
world like a Flemish fair. A great number of booths, constructed of a 
kind of trelliswork, surrounded the green close. Equestrian perform- 
ers and the famous puppen spielers plied their arts, and a learned ele- 
phant awadened curiosity and created mirth. The majority of the 
crowd, however, devoted themselves to a large consumption of beer, 
sausages and pastry. The dress of the German girls, with their short 
jupes, long tresses, and bare arms, imparted an air of liveliness to the 
scene. It only remains to speak of the ducal palace, whose imposing 
architecture has been completed by a wing which the Grand Duchess 
Amelia has built at her own expense. In this noble edifice, built by 
the friend of Goethe and Schiller, one encounters no battles or royal 
ceremonies in the paintings or sculptures; we should even look im vain 
for any images of the emperors who founded the family whence the house 
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Saxe Weimar has sprung. The four principal halls are consecrated 
ro Wieland, Herdor, Schiller, and Goethe. The first is remarkable for 
its paintings. Ona red detached medallions represent in fresco 
the principal scenes of “Oberon,” the great work of the German Voltaire. 
The hall of Herder was executed by Jolger. On an escutcheon in the 
centre of the porquet a winged lyre is ted, the arms granted 
to Herder by Charles Augustus. The hall of Geethe is illustrated by 
scenes from his principal works. A mythological scene from the second 
part of “Faust” covers a considerable portion of the walls. 

At the cathedral the visitor — ates with interest a picture by 
Cranach, the friend of Luther ; the subject ig Christ on the cross, wept 
by holy women. By a kind of mystic synchronism, the painter has 
represented Luther and Melancthon at the foot of the cross, discussin 
a verse of the Bible. In the great library are fo ind David’s bust o 
Goethe, Danneker’s bust of Schiller, and some curious autographs, es- 

cially an old French diploma signed Danton and Rolland, and ad- 
ar **to the celebrated poet Gilles, the friend of man.” It is pro- 
bable that this strange blunder originated in the German mode of pro- 
nouncing the first syllable of the word Schiller. 


THE LATE LIEUT. GALE, THE AERONAUT. 


In looking over several memoirs of this unfortunate gentleman, who 
fell a victim tothe public craving for dangerous and unnatural exhibi- 
tions, we find that he went through some portion of his singular career 
on this continent. The following particulars are gleaned from several 


sources. 

The life of the unfortunate deceased was not without many peculiar 
incidents, two or three of which ey fw: read with painful interest at 
this moment. Gale was a native of London, and early in life exhibited 
much aptitude for the dramatic profession, in which, while he contin- 
ued to belong, he made a most respectable progress, performing such 
parts at the Victoria (then the Coburg), Astley’s, and the Surrey thea- 
tres as were termed the juvenile characters, with occasionally the ty- 
rant in’ the Eastern spectecles. He was remarkable for his skill in 
making up, as it is technically termed. With the late Andrew Ducrow, 
of Astley’s, he was a special favourite. He visited America shortly 
after the famed equestrian piece of Mazeppa came out at the amphi- 
theatre in 1831, and performed the hero, Mazeppa, for 200 nights at the 
Bowery Theatre, New York, by which he realised a handsome sum in 
salary and benefits. While there he became intimate with a party of 
Indians, with whose habits and manners he so completely identified 
himself that when arrayed in their costume he was frequently taken 
for a native. He-returned to England with a party of six and their 
chief, Ma Caust, who acquired much celebrity for some months at the 
Victoria Theatre, then managed under Mr. Glossop, by shooting an ap- 
ple from the hand and head of a boy with his rifle on the stage. The 
rest of the party exhibited their Indian feats, war-whoop dancing, &c. 
A circumstance which placed the chief, Ma Caust, at the Old Bailey, 
for a criminal offence, took place, andGalegreatly interested himself in 
obtaining evidence to assist his Indian friend on the trial. The late Sir 
A us d’Este, son of the Duke of Sussex, who became acquainted 
with the Indian, took a lively interest also in the trial. The result was 
an acquittal, and shortly after that the late eeronaut was appointed to 
a situation of inspector in the coast-blockade service in the northern 
part of Ireland, which department he held for nearly seven years. He 
returned to England to obtain from his patron, Sir Augustus, a remov- 
al toa more congenial locality in England; but failing to do so he de- 
clined returning to Ireland, and again embraced the stage at the City 
of London Theatre, with Mr. Honner. The altered state in which he 
found the drama, after so long an absence from it, induced him to turn 
his thoughts to scientific purposes. 

It was in the year 1809 that Lieut. Gale first witnessed a balloon as- 
cent. At the time he had not the remotest idea that he should ever 
make a balloon ascent, far less that he should eventually follow bal- 

as a profession. He afterwards witnessed several ascents made 

by Mr. Sadler, and was also a spectator of the first ascent of Mr. 

les Green, the veteran wronaut, on the 19th of July, 1821. A 

long lapse of years ensued, and the perils and excitements of a nauti- 

eal and otherwise chequered career dismissed for a time all thoughts of 
balloons and ballooning from his mind. 

In 1824he was residing in the city of New York, and there was 
brought into communication with M. Arnaud Robert, a talented French 
aeronaut, and a lineal descendant of the M. Robert who, with M. 
Charles, made the first ascent with a balloon inflated with hydrogen 

at Paris, Dec. 1, 1783. With M. Robert, Lieut. Gale, formed a 
rm close acquaintance, and eventually made several ascents with 


Of his first ascent, which was made at New York, July 4, 1824, in 
company with Arnaud Robert, Lieutenant Gale has said:—<I must 
pe that, previous to my first voyage, I was as nervous and per- 
turbed as one might readily be ome to be on entering a battle- 
field, amid cannon balls and musket bullets. I was nervous, indeed, to 
the extent of priming myself with what is vulgarly termed “ Dutch 
courage,” but when I had left the earth, I regretted having made use 
of any stimulant, or of anything, in fact, which could obscure or alloy 
the wonder and the admiration with which I was filled at the marvel- 
lous panorama presented tomy view. Some days after my first ascent 
Arnaud Robert fell sick of the yellow fever. An ascent was to have 
been made by him from the Castle-garden, New York, onthe 25th July, 
but, in consequence of his illness, he was prevented from carrying this 
into effect. He consented that I should fulfil his engagement for him. 
This was a memorable day for me. With a palpitating heart, and con- 
siderable doubts as to my competency to manage the machine, I at 
length mustered courage, and stepped into the car alone, nobody caring 
to trast themselves with one soinexperienced. The afternoon was very 
fine; scarcely a cloud was to be scen when I took my departure. How- 
ever, as is frequently the case in that climate, after ascending I per- 
ceived a bank of clouds very rapidly rising from the southward, and in 
less than ten minutes heard a distant murmuring of thunder. The 
clouds increased, and at length the earth was completely hidden from 
my view. Atthis period it would be impossible to describe my sensa- 
tions. Alone, inexperienced, and never having witnessed such pheno- 
mena as a mass of clouds rolling and tossing beneath me, like a swollen 
and turbid ocean, with peal after peal of thunder, I thought that to 
descend would have been certain destruction. I looked at my compass 
and at the clouds, but it was impossible for me to descry what course 
the balloon was taking, until after some time I nya the tops of the 
Kaatskill mountains, with the clouds rolling in billows over them, occa, 
sionally obscuring them from view. The sight of land in any shape 
gave me confidence. It would be impossible to describe the beauty of 
the clouds. The sun shining with all its intenseness; the air at one 
moment frigid, at another breathing warm; the silver hue of the top- 
most clouds breaking into chasms, with the dark rolling masses beneath, 
tinted here and there with sombre red. After passing the peaks of the 
Kaatskill mountains the thunder ceased, having seemingly spent its 
wrath. The sun was setting and the chill of the upper atmosphere 
caused the gas to condense, and the balloon gradually to descend. [ 
had not up to this period interfered with the valve line—the balloon 
for herself—with the exception that as she neared the clouds, 
or that the clouds ascended to her, I cast out oceasionally small quan- 
tities of ballast. The clouds became thinner and thinner, and at 
h the surface of thecountry was fairly presented to my view. I 
allowed the balloon to descend by her own specific gravity, and, 
looking forward in the direction in which she was proceeding, keeping 
the Hudson river as her course, | saw the city of Albany, when for the 
first time I took heart to use the valve line, and descended safely at 
Green Bush, within view of the city, though at the same time part of 
the river lay between us. Here I soon obtained assistance. I had left 
New York at four in the afternoon, and it was nine o'clock when I 
reached the earth near Albany, thus having travelled 190 miles in five 
hours. I was hospitably received, taken to Albany, and the following 
started per steamer for New York, where I arrived on the mor- 


ning of the 28th. T found my friends had entirety given me up for lost, 
in on so soon after my departure. 


consequence of the thunder comin, 
All, however, were glad to see me, and prorosals were made for me to 


pre cary a which I accepted. I subsequently accomplished several 
ascents, in all eleven, four of which were made with M. Robert, and 
seven alone, when the death of that gentleman supervening the balloon 
was claimed by his family and sent back to France.” 

From this time Lieut. Gale devoted himself to other avocations, tra- 
velling in their pursuit in all parts of the States and Upper and Lower 
Canada. In 1826 he was shipwrecked in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
had to travel 450 miles in the depth of winter, with a horde of Indians, 
and carrying his infant daughter, whose entire skin, when they arrived 
at Quebec, peeled off as that ofan onion would do. In 1827 he return- 
ed to = where he remained four years, and then returned to Ca- 
nada. During his stay in Canada he was occupied in lecturing on as- 
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tronomy at Quebec, dealing in furs, acting and managing a theatre, 
hanting and trapping in the wide prairies, and occasionally dweliing 
among the Indians. On one occasion be was out eighteen months in a 
hunting excursion in the vicinity of Lakes Huron and Superior, and in 
company with a y of Chippewa Indians from River St. Clair, win- 
tered to the northward of Lake Winnipeg. After a tour of near four 

ears, he at New York met with some gentlemen who were about to 

ring a party of Chippewa Indians to this country to be exhibited, and 
as Lieut. Gale was acquainted with the Chippewa language, and also 
with the customs of this country, he was engaged to accompany them. 
With these Indians he remained but a short time. 

Soon after his arrival in England, in 1835, he was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant (having in his early career served as a midshipman) 
through the interest of the late Sir Augustus d’Este, and accepted ser- 
vice in the coast guard, in the pursuit of which arduous duty he was 
stationed in the north and north-west coast of Ireland during a period 
of ten years and four months. He retired from it in 1845, and deter- 
mined to commence the profession of aeronaut. 

At Montpelier Tavern, Walworth, Lieutenant Gale constructed his 
first balloon, which was formed of silk, and about forty feet in diameter. 
It was named the Prince of Wales. This balloon differed very much 
from those previously employed in having supplemental balloons or 


equator of the balloon. These small balloons were connected with the 
neck or mouth of the large balloon by means of long tubes, and Lieut. 
Gale’s object in having this additional apparatus was to preserve the 

as which escapes by expansion, and which would pass through the 

ong tubes into the small balloons, thus preventing the waste of gas. 

To the balloon were attached two cars, one fitting within the other like 
two cups, and were so arranged that the lowest car could be let down 
about thirty feet below the other. By means of a rope-ladder the aero- 
naut could easily proceed from one car to the other. The upper car had 
a hole in the bottom sufficientiy large for the aeronaut to pass through. 

The first ascent of this new balloon was announced to take place from 
the Rosemary Branch Tavern, Peckham, on the 6th April, 1847; but 
Lieutenant Gale was doomed to disappointment. After a great quan- 
tity of gas had heen forced into the balloon, the gas company announc- 
ed that they could not complete the inflation that day, and consequent- 
ly the ascent was postponed till the following day, when Lient, Gale, 
with a Mr. Byrne, ascended successfully from the Rosemary Branch 
Tavern. On reaching a great height the supplemental car was low- 
ered, into which Lieut. Gale descended by means of the rope ladder, 
and let off some fireworks. Having ascended the ladder to his com- 
panion, preparations for descending were soon begun to be made, but 
the valve was frozen fast and would not open. Ballast was thrown out, 
the balloon ascended higher, and the gas poured from the neck in large 
volumes, so that it soon began to descend, and the aeronauts landed 
safely atAsh,in Kent. This was Lieut. Gale’s 12th voyage. 

The second ascent with this balloon was made from London, and on 
this occasion Lieut. Gale was accompanied by a Mr. Sharp. A new 
valve, invented by a Mr. Sadler, had been placed in the crown of the 
balloon, the springs of which each worked in a groove. When the bal- 
loon was high in the air Mr. Sharp pulled the valve string so violent- 
ly that the springs were forced from the grooves and prevented the 
valve from closing. The balloon descended with great velocity, all the 
ballast and the empty ballast bags were thrown out, but such was the 
rapidity of their descent that both the sand and the bags appeared to 
fly upwards. Ina short time the car came in violent contact with the 
earth, but the aeronauts only received a severe shock. The balloon in 
its descent formed into a parachute shape, as balloons always do in de- 
scending after losing a great quantity of gas. Balloons have frequent- 
ly burst at great heights, but not one case is on record of having termi- 
nated fatally to the aeronauts. 

On the 24th of May Lieut. Gale and Mr. Henry Coxwell ascended 
from Bristol, and such was the violence of the wind that they were car- 
ried a distance of thirty-two miles in eighteen minutes. On descend- 
ing the grapnel caught the iron rails on a railway, and was instantly 
broke in pieces. The balloon was also split from top to bottom, but 
neither of the aeronauts were in the least hurt. 

In the course of the year Lieut. Gale made twenty ascents with this bal- 
loon from London, Gravesend, Manchester, Glasgow, &c. At the latter 
place he was announced tomake a second ascent on the 27th July, but 
while the balloon was filling a sudden gust of wind broke the netting, and 
the balloon escaped into the air. Two hours after it fell at Brandon, 
in Northumberland, 160 miles off. This balloon is now in the possession 
of Mr. Henry Coxwell, who made eight ascents in company with Lieut, 
Gale during the summer of 1847. ith this balloon Mr. Coxwell has 








made many ascents in pagen and German 


. . 

During the winter o 7-8 Mr. James Goulson, of Old Kent-road, 
who had uently ascended with Lieut. Gale from London and @raves- 
end, constructed a balloon of about 40 feet in diameter, the be- 
diag from the pattern of Lieut. Gale’s balloon, “‘ the Prince of 
Wa es.” 

The balloon was christened “ the Royal Cremorne” and Lieut. Gale 
was appointed to take the management of it. On the 26th April, 1848, 
‘* the Royal Cremorne Balloon” made its first ascent from the Cremor- 
ne-gardens, Chelsea. In the car were Lieut. Gale, Mr. James Goul- 
son, his daughter, and three sons. After a delightful but rather cold 
trip they descended safely at Mitcham. This was Lieut. Gale's 22d 
ascent. During this year he made several ascents from Cremorne- 

ardens. He also ascended from Leeds, York, Hull, &c. On the 25th 

eptember, 1848, in an ascent made from Cremorne, he took a lion up 
with him. The animal was secured in a den constructed for the pur- 
a! the aeronaut standing on the top of the den during his ascent. 

oth descended safely at Mortlake, but it was with difficulty he conld 
persuade the country people to approach him, they being terrified at 
seeing the lion attached to the balloon. 

In 1849 Lieutenant Gale made a great number of ascents from Lon- 
don, Birmingham, Leamington, Cheltenham, Norwich, Hull, Manches- 
ter, &e In October of this year he offered to go in search of Sir John 
Franklin. He proposed to make ascents with his balloon in the Arctic 
regions, and thought by this means Sir John Franklin and his crew 
might be rescued, if alive. His plans met with much opposition, the 
pom pee of which was his offer was not accepted by the Admiralty. 
He did everything in his power to carry out his plans. He appealed to 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert, to the Lords of the Admiralty, to 
Lady Franklin, and others, for assistance, but without success. He 
wished to show the utility of balloons, but was prevented by the inter- 
ference of ignorant persons, whose remarks on his plans had the effect 
of inducing the Lords of the Admiralty to reject his proposal. 

He commenced lecturing on aerostation, chiefly to make known his 
plans for the relief of Sir John Franklin, but few could be found to 
listen to him; nevertheless he said the time would come when the 
thing would be done, and another would reap the glory he had hoped 
to win. 

On the Ist of April, 1850, he commenced the season’s ballooning at 
Ipswich. Here he made his 87th ascent. He made many ascents from 
Cremorne, and also from Portsmouth, Dudley, Birmingham, Shoreham, 
Leamington, &c. In his ascent from Shoreham he crossed the English 
Channel and descended on the French coast. The rage for balloons in 
Paris induced him to go there, and from the French capital he made 
his 108th and 109th ascents. From Paris he proceeded to Bourdeaux, 
pure he made his 110th ascent, which unfortunately terminated 

atally. 

He was one of the most successful aeronauts that has ever appeared 
before the English public, and if his ascents have not been of service 
to mankind in general, he has at least gratified the people of this coun- 
try with his daring exploits, and the inhabitants of the different places 
from which he has ascended cannot but feel intense sorrow at the lam- 
entable catastrophe of his death. 

Lieut. Gale was in his 59th year, and has left a large family in very 
straitened circumstances. 


A Review ar VersaiLies.—A Paris correspondent of the London 
Daily News, writing on the 25th ult., thus describes one of Louis Na- 
poleon’s frequent military coquetries. 

Yesterday, under a bright sun, all Paris poured its thousands along 
the two railways of the rive droite and rive gauche to Versailles. In 
the language of railway clerks il y avait beaucoup de papier dechiré,a 
phrase borrowed from the tearing off of ticket-ends. The grass grown 
streets of Versailles buzzed with the unwonted throng of holiday folk, 
all pouring up the steep hill between the oaks of the forest of Chevreuse 
to the broad table-plain of Satory. At 10 each regiment of cavalry was 
ranged in line of battle behind the four regiments of infantry which had 
just quitted the tents, where they had bivouacked in the direction of St. 
Cyr. There were two brigades of infantry, two regiments of carabineers, 
a regiment of chasseurs, a regiment of lancers, and two batteries of ar- 
tillery. The infantry was commanded by General Francois and Gen. 


small bags of silk, which by means of pullies were hoisted up to the- 
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Stanislas Cavaignac; cousin of the former head ef the exesutive ; the 
cavalry by Gen. Grouchy. At one o’clock the President of the Re 
public, on horseback, and dressed in the uniform of a general of :the 
national guard, with the grand cordon of the Legion of Honour, made 
his appearance on the ground, accompanied by Lord Normanby, who 
rode in plain clothes, the Nepaulese princes, and a numerous and bri!- 
liant staff. Five or six English officers, in the uniform of the Grena- 
dier Guards, formed part of this company, and created much surprise 
among the French spectators, nothing appearing more extravagant to 
the French than scarlet coats and blue trousers, merely because their 
own soldiers wear blue coats and scarlet trousers. But the focus of 
attention was Jung Bahadoor, whose slight, well-knit figure, mounted 
ona st barb, would have made a study for Saladin. As soon 
as the Prince had passed down the front of the line, General Changar- 
nier gave the order to begin the manceuvres. The whole line of caval. 
ry, changing front, fell back four or five hundred yards, to leave room 
for the infantry to deploy. The serried line of the carabineers in their 
cuirasses, moving together on their ponderous chargers, was a striking 
sight. The enemy was supposed to be coming from St. Cyr, and a bri- 
gade of cavalry was sent forward to reconnoitre. Lines of skirmishers 
were thrown out; the cavalry re-formed in the rear of the infantry, 
which opened a sustained fire, supported by batteries of artillery. 
Through the masses of infantry dashed forward squadrons of horse 
in full charge; then came the retreat by echelons, and the furma- 
tion into squares. Further on in the plain were seen skirmishers, 
guided by the trumpet; and anon the drums beat to the charge. After 
these manceuvres had been going on for three hours, the troops were 
drawn off, and massed together in the direction of the camp, and 
arms were piled. The colonels of each regiment then received an in- 
vitation from the President to partake, with his officers and non-com- 
missioned officers, of refreshments, which had been set in baskets along 
the road, while carts laden with wine-casks drew up along side at con- 
venient intervals, The officers and sergeants drank champagne, the 
common soldiers ordinary red wine. Meanwhile the President and 
Gen. Changarnier passed from group to group, the latter hob-nobbing 
with the soldiers and drinking a glass to the health of the regiment 
But presently the trumpet brayed again to arms. Each ran to seize 
his musket from the pile or spring into the saddle. The filing-off com- 
menced. First came the infantry ; then the chasseurs, with their little 
horses from the haras of Tarbes; next the lancers, and last, the large 
timbed carabineers. All went by at asmart trot, followed by the artil- 
lery. The general cry was ‘ Vive le President,” but one com any of 
voltigeurs in the 52nd having shouted ‘ Vive V’Empereur,” that cry 
was taken up and repeated by the — part of the regiment. The 
President before quitting the ground rode up with J ung Bahadoor to 
the carriage of Lady Normanby, and thanked her for the hospitable 
sooepeien, given in the morning at his excellency’s villa, to himself and 
his friends. In a carriage which followed that of the Indian princes 
was seen Madame Cerito, with the bracelets, the gift of Jung Bahadoor, 
sparkling on her wrists. Two young officers of lancers, appointed to 
escort the swarthy embassy, finding metal more attractive in the queen 
of the dance who followed in their train, were seen at either coach-pan- 
nel competing for her smiles. After the review the Nepaulese princes 
visited the market of Versailles, where they bought some grapes and 
other fruits for their refreshment. Horace Vernet was twice thrown 
from horseback during the review, once from his own horse, and next 
from one of the President’s, which reared with him, and fell back. The 
second fall was very severe, and the painter was taken up senseless. 
His mature age, upwards of 60, excited apprehension that the contusion 
would be attended with dangerous results. But the subsequent re-ap- 
earance of the valiant artist at the President’s side, upon a third 
orse, was hailed asa proof that he had sustained no lasting harm. 


Mr. G. P. R. James.—The following article from the’ Courier and 
Enquirer of Wednesday last is written in a very liberal spirit, and is 
the more acceptable, because a memorable instance of ingratitude for 
American hospitality, exhibited by a distinguished literary English- 
man, is not of sufficiently old standing to be altogether forgotten. 


The American Review, for October, perpetrates an act of meanness 
which must make right-thinking Americans ashamed of it as bearing a 
national name Mr. G. P. R. James arrived in this city on the Fourth 
of July last, with his family, upon a visit of observation to the United 
States. He is universally known as a popular novelist and historical 
writer, and has secured general respect and est by the uniformly 
elevated tone of all his writings, and-their freedom , then everything 
injurious to the character, or offensive to the tastes of the most refined 
readers. During his residence in this country he has earned and se- 
cured the regard and friendship of all with whom he has come in con- 
tuct, and has received and enjoyed that degree of cordial hospitality 
which it would be neither becoming nor characteristic for Americans 
to refuse. The 4dmerican Review is entitled to the distinction of hav- 
ing broken the monotony of this civility and courtesy. It embraces 
the opportunity of his presence, to visit him with scurrilous abuse wor- 
thy of the fish market. The only object which it can have in view is to 
excite hostility against him—to create enmity where friendly regard 
now exists. 

The Review evidently experienced a good deal of difficulty in finding 
material for its abuse. After a diligent scouring of the sources most 
likely to yield returns of the desired character, it found in an old num- 
ber of the Dublin University Magazine a poem, by Mr. James, not for 
the public but for the eye of a friend who had taken the liberty of pub- 
lishing it. It seems to have been written while there was a good deal 
of loud talk about a war between Engiand and America ;—and contains 
some hard hits at the United States—and especially at repudiation and 
Slavery, two topics on which, as the world knows, John Bull is voluble 
and Jonathan vulnerable. Mr. James, in those after dinner verses, 
took the liberty of saying— 

“ A cloud is on the western sky, 
There’s tempest on the sea, 
And bankrupt States are blustering high, 
But not a whit care we.” 

He also expressed the opinion, pardonable certainly in an English- 
man, that in a war Jonathan would get the worst of it,—that John Bull 
would thrash him unmercifully,—and that he would do well to look 
to his slaves, as, incase of war, the English might set them free. The 
verses are in the “’Ercles vein,” as was to have been expected, being 
written by an Englishman, for a private circle of friends after dinner, 
while talk was rife of war with the United States. Mr. James never 
published them,—never gave public expression to their sentiments bu‘ 
was dragged into a Magazine by an officious and intermeddling frien 1. 
No American would agree with him in opinion ;—but we had also sup- 

sed that no American would doubt his right to entertain such opin- 
ions, or expect him as an Englishman not to do so. And still more con- 
fident were we that no one in this country would make them the ground 
and occasion for a public attack, as malignant as it is inhospitable. Yet 
the American Review,—advertising itself the exponent and enampicn 
of the Whig Party,—devotes three pages to pure blackguardism, ~ - 
ed upon this single poem of Mr. James! We trust that no one, at ome 
or abroad, will suppose it to represent the feeling of any ae 

rtion of the American people, of any party or in any yr * e 

ave no fear that the object of the Editor will be attained, or ae Mr. 
James will have any reason to complain of incivility provoked by suc! 
abuse. That a Review of the character and pretensions of the American. 
should so far forget all propriety and justice, as to seek to turn the 
a distinguished foreign literary gentleman visiting this country A ty 
distrust and hatred of our people, for so light a cause, is as melanc od 
as itis surprising. Probably there is not an American living, who has 
not spoken of England, and some of the features of her society, 10 
terms quite as harsh and disrespectful as those quoted from Mr. J —: 
—what would be thought of an English magazine, which should eval 
itself of the occasion of an American’s visit to England, to rake u; 
against him such expressions, and endeavour, on their account, » ex- 
pose him to the prejudices and resentment of the English people 





A Dovste-sopieD, SINGLE-ENGINED Tron Sreamer.—Yesterday 
an experimental voyage was made by an iron steamer of a novel om- 
struction, to test the practicability of giving greater accommodation ‘ 
passengers, with equal speed in a vessel of low tonnage and of @ ae? 
small draught of water. The vessel in question is called the Gemini. 
and is, in fact, two iron boats joined together and having the propyl 
sive power in the centre in the shape of a gigantic pad ile-wheel. e . a 
boats have long been used in river and canal navigation a in wn 
country and in America, but their success has been greatly 0 ae 
by the difficulties which their construction placed in the a 0 _ 
great desideratum, speed. It has always been found that the panes 
tration of what is technically called the back-water, ?. ¢., pe ome rc 
caused by the rotation of the paddle-wheel in the centre of the body 
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ed, was @ serious obstacle to pr , a8 by its constantly surg- 
had. it seriously impeded the motion of the wheel. This defect, the 
tentee of the present vessel (Mr. Peter Borrie) has sought to remedy 
y making his two vessels, as it were, sections of one, such sections, by 
their division and the intervention of the paddle-wheel, giving a great- 
er amount of deck-room than in vessels with external paddle-w eels, 
and greater steadiness of motion than could be obtained under the old 
system, while the peculiar construction of their inner bilge diminished 
> chance of friction with the water. Another, and most important 
int to be achieved by the new construction, was the avoidance of any 
ateral disturbance of the supporting fluid, so as to adapt the vessel to 
narrow river, or canal navigation, where the motion of a steamer is 
usually found to wash away the banks. With respect to the experi- 
ment of yesterday, the appearance of the decks on going aboard, proved 
that the first object had been achieved. The decks were 43 spacious as 
those of a line-of-battle ship, and would, we believe, easily accommo- 
date six hundred or seven hundred persons. A closer inspection showed, 
however, a great deficiency of cabin accommodation, but this, we are 
informed, is to be remedied by the construction of what the Americans 
call a hurricane deck over ali, which will afford a spacious saloon with 
ample promenade room on the roof. Of the steadiness and safety of the 
vessel there cannot be any donbt, the breadth of beam securing the 
one, while the division of the hull into page ye compartments makes 
the other certain. Her speed is, however, still an undecided question. 
On yesterday’s voyage she was more than once passed by the ordinary 
Gravesend steamers, and took two hours (against tide) to go from 
Blackwall to the Terrace pier. It is but justice, however, to the pat- 
entee to state that all the scientific men on board concurred in th nk - 
ing that her proper trim was yet to be ascertained, and that with 
proper management an average § of fifteen miles an hour might 
ee be obtained. If such be the case, we can conceive that the es- 
tablishment of a line of such vessels on the Thames would be a great 
ublic advantage, as with their light draft of water, (only 25 feet) great 
eck room, and perfect steadiness of motion, they would be admirably 
adapted for those pleasure excursions in which the middle and working 
classes of London so much delight during the summer months. As far 
as the canal problem is concerned the experiment was completely suc- 
cessful. We watched most carefully when the vessel was making 9 and 
10 knots an hour, and could not detect the slightest lateral disturbance 
of the water, so that vessels of this construction may be applied to 
canal navigation without the slightest danger of any damage to the 
banks. This we consider to be the most important feature in the in- 
vention, as it has been held by many practical engineers that the in- 
jury caused to the banks of canals by the p of steamboats through 
their waters, is created by the yo cleaving of the bow, not by the 
action of the paddle-wheels. In this case the water displaced by the 
bows finds a passage through the channel formed in the centre, and the 
disturbed water follows in a long and narrow ‘‘ wake” behind. So far, 
therefore, we conceive that the adaptation of steamboats to canal navi- 
gation (a very important feature) has been established. On the whole 
the experiment was satisfactory. A reasonable amount of speed (in 
smooth water) was obtained, perfect steadiness of motion was exhibited, 
and an amount of deck room was obtained equal to that on board steam- 
ers constructed on the ordinary model of nearly double the tonnage. 
We were informed by the patentee that these results have been ob- 
tained at about two-thirds the usual cost of construction, and at less 
than one-half the ordinary consumption of fuel. The length of the 
Gemini is 140 feet ; breadth on deck, 21 feet ; combined tonnage, about 
56 tons; and draft of water, 24 feet. She was constructed by Messrs. 
Robinson and Russell, of Milwall—Sun, 25th ult. 
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White to play and checkmate in eight moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 98, 


White Black, 
1. Kt to Kt3 ch | K to K 4 (best) 
2. Rto Kt5ch Kt tks R 
3. P checks ths P 
4. B to Q6 checkmate, | 
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A Nororiovs CHARACTER CAGED AT LAstT.—Yesterday afternoon 
Jawes Bradley, a most active officer connected with the Mansion-house, 
succeeded, by stratagem, in capturing the notorious Joseph Ady. 
Bradley lodged his prisoner in the Gilspur-street Compter, on a war- 
rant for 19/. 3s. for postage on upwards of 200 ** returned” letters, the 
“property of the Postmaster-General.”—London paper, Sept. 18. 





PLuck AND Enpurance.—A prominent official having rendered 
skittles a popular game in Southampton, we record, for the information 
of those interested in the amusement, that Mr. Ireland, a tradesman of 
Southampton, played skittles for twelve hours incessantly on Thursday 
last, at Mr. Woolverston’s brewery in St. Mary-street. The conditions 
were that the play was to commence at ten in the morning, and last till 
ten at night, during which time, as fast as the pins could be set up, Mr. 
Ireland was to throw at them till he got them Fema for every time he 
knocked them down at twice he was to pay sixpence. Five minutes only 
were allowed for refreshment. The pins were set up by two men, in a 
twinkling of time, and for twelve mortal hours Mr. Ireland kept up his 
play, throwing a ball of above ten pounds weight incessantly during 
the time, generally getting the pins down in what, in the language of 
the * alley,” is termed a ‘ twicer.” At the close of the play Mr. Ire- 
land was a winner of 14/. and upwards. He ate a sandwich uring his 
five minutes’ rest, but drank nothing. Our informant describes the 
company present as immense.” —Hampshire Advertiser. 





. Doncasrer Cup ror 1850.—This Cup is ornamented in the Cinque 

ento style. On the cover isa up of Victory crowning the horse. 
The figure of Victory is beautifu ly modelled, and the horse is full of 
spirit. Beneath the handles of the cup are two groups, the one of 
wild horses, the other of domesticated horses; the wild horses are 
fighting furiously, the domesticated animals are fondling a foal. Around 
the b y 10 compartments are alto-relievos of four different kinds of 
Tacing, two ancient and two modern—the ancient are the chariot race, 
and the race with lighted torches ; the modern are the Italian, in which 
the horses race without riders, and the English. These groups are ex- 
nisitely modelled, the chariot groups are most classically graceful. 
e modeller has thoroughly imbued himself with the pure Greek feel- 
rhea. and has produced an alto-relievo which, for classicalit 
: 4 esign and elaborate finish of execution, will not be soon surpassed. 

he English racing group is full of life. Around the stem are heads of 
Diana, and on the foot are the implements of racing. 
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Not being tanned by steeping, it is bleached as easily as cotton; and | 
the essential oi] remaining in the fibre imparts a lustre to the flax, and 
supplies that ‘« nature” which will enable the spinner to rival the finest 
hand-spinning, both in quality cot brilliancy. So economical is this 
process, that the woody part, broken away clean from the fibre, and 
retaining much of the essential oil of the t, is admirably adapted 
for cattle-feeding; and, thus, not one single atom of this valuable 
duce of our soil need be lost. There is, moreover, a peculiar idiosyn- 
crasy in flax so prepardd, to umite “‘ kindly” with fabrics of silk or 
wool, imparting great strength and beauty, aud considerably lessening 
their cost.—London paper. mA 


Pee. Monument In BinMInGHA M.—A meeting of the subscribers 
tothis object was held at the committee-room in the Town-hall, at 
Birmingham, on Tuesday evening (the 24th, ult.) for the purpose of 
considering in what manner the amount collected for the purpose of rais- 
ing something commemorative of the public worth of the late Sir Robert 
Peel, should be expended. The Hon. and Rev. Grantham Yorke oc- 
cupied the chair ; and, after some discussion, it was resolved that a 
bronze statue (value two thousand guineas) should be erected, the com- 
mittee being deputed to carry out. this resolution. Five designs have 
been sent in, but it isunderstood that that of Peter Hollins has been se- 
lected. Mr.Hollins has acquired considerable celebrity in his profession, 
especially for his bust of Mendelssohn, produced about eighteen months 
ago. 
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War Orrice, Oct. 1.—1st Regt of Life Gds—Cor and Sub-Lt T J Levert to 
be Lt, by pur, v Crawley, who ret. 2d Regt of Life Gds—Cor and Sub-Lt J A 


Lord Loughborough to be Lt, by pur, v Johnstone, who ret- 1st Drag Gds— 
L8O Black, from 14th Lt D to be Lt, v Wyatt, who ex. ist Drags— 
Surg L Barron, M. D., from 29th Ft, to be Surg, v Bartley, who ex. ‘4th Lt 


Drags—Lt C E Wyatt, from 1st Dragoon Gds, to be Lt. v Black, whoex- 15th 
Regt of Ft—Capt W C Armstrong, from 45th Ft, to be Capt, v C E Astell, who 
ret upon half-pay, 45th Ft. 16th Ft—Ens W Maunsell, from 38th Ft, to be Ens, 
v Vaughan, who ex. 24th Ft—Ens 8JJ Burns, from 59th Ft, to be Ens, v Till- 
brook, pro. 38th Ft--Ens J C Vaughan, from 16th Ft, to be Ens, v Maunsell who 
ex. 39th Ft—Surg J M Bartley, M.D. from the ist Drags, to be Surg, v Barron, 
who ex. 4ist Ft—Ens J W Swaby, from the 51st Ft, to be Ens, v Morley, app 
to the 5ist Ft. 51st Ft—Ens A G E Morley, from 41st Ft, to be Ens, v Swaby, 
app to4ist Ft. 71st Fi—Bns O Wemyss to be Lt, by pur, v Meason, who ret. 
79th Ft—Ens and Sec Lt F J Harrison to be Lt, by pur, v Forrest, who ret. 93d 
Ft—Capt W B Ainslie to be Maj, by pur, v De Burgh, who ret; Lt F H C raw- 
ford to be Capt, by pur, v Ainslie; Ens W D Macdonald to be Lt, by pur, v Cr aw- 
mee. Rifle Brigade—Lt W R C Spencer to be Capt, by pur, v Beresford, 
who ret. 

UsattTacHhED—To be Captains without purchase: Lt F B Hingston, from half- 
pay 84th Ft, (Staff-Officer of Pensioners.) Lt B Meredith, from half-pay 16th 
Ft, (Staff-Officer of Pensioners.) LtJ Taylor, from half pay 90th Ft, (Seal Offi- 
cer of Pensioners.) 

Orrick oF ORDNANCE, SEPT. 28—Roya! Regiment of Artillery—First Lt. G 
H Vesey to be Sec Capt, v Rodwell, dec. Sec Lt W G Le Mesurier to be First 
Lt, v Vesey. 

Troors ABproap.—Distribution of the Cavalry and Infantry Regiments serv- 
ing abroad :—Gibraltar ; 26th, 56th, 67th Foot.—Mediterranean ; 16th, 36th, 44th, 
69th, 76th Foot.—West Indies : 34th, 54th, 66th, 72nd, 97th (reserve) Foot ; 1st, 
2ud, 3rd, West India Regiments.—Cape of Gord Hope: Cape Mounted Rifles; 
6th, 45th, 73rd, 91st (reserve) Foot.—China : 59th Foot: Ceylon Rifles, part of.— 
Mauritius: 5th, 12th (reserve) Foot —Ceylon: 15th, 37th Foot ; Ceylon Rifles,— 
Australian Colonies. 11th, 99th Foot.—New Zealand: 58th, 65th Foot.—British 
North America: 1st. (1st battalion), 19th, 20th, 23rd (reserve), 38th, 71st (reserve), 
79th, 88th, 97th (1st battalion) Foot; Rifle Brigade (2nd batalion).—Bermudas - 
42nd Foot—India; Bengal; 3rd, 9th, 14th Dragoons; 1 Oth, 18th, 22nd, 24th, 29th, 
32nd, 53d, 60th (1st Battalion), 61st, 70th, 75th, 80th, 87th, 96th 98th Foot.—Mad- 
ras; 15th Dragoons; 25th, 51st, 84th, 94th Foot.—Bombay; 10th Dragoons ; 8th, 
64th, 78th (right wing at Aden), 83rd, 86th Foot. 


Navy. 


H. M.S. “Cormorant” anp THE Brazinian SLavers.—The fol- 
lowing particulars of the capture and destruction of some slaving craft 
in the Brazils appear in recent London papers; but we do not find any 
mention of the demolition of the fort, although that fact is alluded to 
in the summary. 


Her Majesty’s steam-frigate Cormorant, Commander Herbert Schom- 
berg, having received orders from the Commander-in-Chief to cruise 


for the suppression of the slave-trade, left Rio Janeiro on the 26th of | ¥ 


June. Proceeding to the northward, she captured and destroyed th 








was astonished at a blank gun being fired at him ; the engines were im- 
mediately eased and » and a boat left from under the fort, but 
immediately returned ; at the same time, a shot from the fort fell close 
under the The Cormorant beat to quarters, but refrained from 
returning it, although perfectly ready ; in about two minutes a second 
shot fell close under the counter, followed by a third, which flew across 
the forcastle netting. The Cormorant went on at full speed (not being 
built for a target for the Brazilians) opened fire from starboard broad- 
side, with shot and shell, eins as the guns would bear, going through 
a very narrow channel, with three large vessels in tow. At this period 
the action became general on both sides, the fort firing grape occasion- 
ally, which fortumately fell short of the Cormvrant, although not 400 
ards from it. At fifty minutes past ten com gree the front of the 
ttery, unable to return the raking fire from the sea face of it, in con- 
sequence of the vessels in tow, but throwing shell occasionally from 
stern gun, as the opening between the vessels in tow would admit of, 
the Cormorant ceased firing, the fort still continuing, until their last 
shot fell short of the ships in tow. The bar not being passable, the Cor- 
morant anchored. A porty was then sent to eg the brigs Donna 
Anna and Serea, which were shortly in a blaze ; a drifting into the 
breakers, soon went intoa thousand atoms. In performing this service, 
the second cutter unfortunately was drifted near the breakers, and in 
great danger ;a whale-boat was sent to her assistence, and she was 
shortly released from this imminent ae The casualties of the affair 
were most fortunately small—one killed and two wounded. Five shote 
were fired th hull, one of which was picked up on the lower 
deck. The Cormorant was barely three miles at anchor from the fort, 
as they had a good view of her proceedings. By four p.a., the tide hay- 
ing sufficiently risen to enable the Cormorant to pass the bar, she 
weighed, and, having the ship in tow, proceeded to sea, casting her off 
next morning for St. Helena, and then proceeded herself with all des- 
-_ to join the Admiral off Rio, calling en route at Santos, for Ca 
rofton (whose life in that slave haunt could scarcely be called safe), 
and yee at Rio on the evening of the 5th. The flag ship arrived 
next , 
We a enabled to add, that the conduct of Commander Schom in 
capturing these slavers, and avenging the insult to the British by 
demolishing the fort that fired at him, has not only been age by 
the Admiral on the station and the Admiralty at home, but has been 
justified by the authorities at Rio. 





SPLENDIDLY EMBELLISHED WORKS. 
Speedily to be Published by 
GEORGE P PUTNAM—NEW YORK. 
BERANGER ILLUSTRATED—Two hundred of his Lyrical Poems. Translated oy 
W. Young. With a series of beautiful engravings on steel. 1 vol. 8vo.—Also a cheap ed 
tion without the plates, in 12mo. 


THE MEMORIAL—An Illustrated Souvenir. Contributed by the friends of the late 
Mrs. Osgood. With splendid illustrations. 1 vol, @vo, 


RURAL HOURS—By a Lady. [Illustrated with twenty finely colored drawings of 
Birds and Flowers, vo 


THE PICTURESQUE SOUVENIR-—Letters ofa Traveller. By W. C. Bryant. With 
a series of highly finished engravings on steel, 8vo. ’ ” 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM—Illustrated by nearly three hundred exquisite desi on 
ood. By Harvey, 8vo., with Memoir by Dr. Cheever, [now ready. | ’ ait 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK—Illustrated by Darley. New edition. 
with additional embellishments. [Also nearly ready.]} 


THE WORLD'S PROGRES3—A Dicti of dates, or a Record of 
Occurrences ; Political, 


Remarkable 
, Literary, and Scientific, in the annals of all nations. By G. P. Put- 
nam. One vol. 8vo, 
JAMAICA IN 1850. by J. Bigelow, Esq. 
HISTORY OF PROPELLERS and Steam Navigation. By R. Mac Farlane. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE FINE ARTS, with an Introduction, by D. Hun- 
tington, Esq. 


THE PATHFINDER. By J. Fennimore Cooper, Esq, 
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NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
BY BAKER & SCRIBNER. 


MRS GEORGE’S QUEENS OF SPAIN—Second volume of the The Queens of Spain— 
Containing the Reign of Isabel the Catholic, 12mo. with portrait. 

“* It contains the fairest estimate of the character and actions of Isabella the Catholic that 
has ever been presented.”—Boston Times. 
THE FATHERS OF THE DESERT—Being an account of the origin and practice of 


among heathen Nations Sopetage see the Church, and some wonderful stories 
ee + ae concerning the Primitive Monks and Hermits, by Rev. Dr. Henry Ruffner, 
vols, e 





e 
celebrated slaver Riva/, in the Rio Frio (the under the command 
of C. M. Luckraft, First Lieutenant of that ship), and performed this 
service with great promptitude. After the destruction of the slaver, 
the Cormorant had to run the gauntlet at the entrance of the river, 
under a sharp fire of musketry from hundreds of persons assembled on 
the beach. She then steered to the southward for the Bay of Parana- 
gua, distant about 400 miles, off which she arrived on the morning of 
the 29th ; and, passing the fort (mounting 14 or 15 guns) at the entrance, 
between which and the Cormorant the usual civilities passed, the Cor- 
morant proceeded up the bay about 15 miles, and at noon opened 
several large vessels lying at anchor off an island inhabited only by 
slave-dealers, the trading-port being some four miles further up the 
bay. Abreast of where these vessels were lying at anchor were erect- 
ed large sheds, surrounded by leaguers, slave-decks, &c. The Cor- 
morant having steamed in as close to these vessels as she could possi- 
bly get, the channel mene wey narrow and circuitous, and surrounded 
by shoals, Commander Schomberg anchored with a spring on the cable, 
to cover the boats, at five minutes after 12, and immediately despatch- 
ed the two cutters and gig, under the command of Lieutenant C. M. 
Luckraft, Lieutenant de Kantzou, Mr. C. W. Buckley (midshipman), 
and Mr. Hambly (assistant-surgeon), to overhaul suspicious vessels. 
One or two legal vessels lying near immediately weighed and left this 
anchorage, not wishing to remain among the black sheep. The boats 
then boarded one of the brigs and took possession; the first cutter 
boarding another brig, and the gig a large ship, both of which were’ 
also taken. The boats were now employed towing and warping the two 
brigs towards the Cormorant ; but, unfortunately, owing to the intri- 
cacy of the channel, they soon took the ground, which occasioned much 
delay ; the Cormorant then weighed, and endeavoured to close, but 
having only fifteen feet water, was obliged to desist : she, therefore, as 
the two brigs were now afloat again, dropped a little further out, and 
brought up about a mile from them. Both paddle-box boats were now 
hoisted out, and, together with the whaler, sent to the assistance of 
the other boats ; the captain visiting and examining them in one of the 
former boats. The ship was then got under weigh, and by ten p.m., 
after a hard day’s work, the three vessels were anchored under the 
Cormorant’s beak. 

The detained brigs were then found to be the noted slavers Serea and 
Donna Anna, and the ship the Camperdora, all — equipped for the 
slave-trade. The two beautiful brigs, unfortunately, had no sails on 
board, but otherwise, were almost ready for sea. The Donna Anna 
had cargo and everything on board, with the before-mentioned ex- 
ception. There was also at anchor a Portuguese barque, a Brazilian 
mj (but from having landed her fittings, she could not be detained), 
and an American barque, which, no doubt, only lay there to be fitted 
for gh slaves. There was also a large brigantine, called the 
Astro, W ich the Rifleman had previously blockaded in Santos for some 
ten days, as also had the Cormorant, but she managed to elude her vi- 
gilance, and escape to this port. Commander Schomberg intended ta- 
king her in the morning, but when the day broke she was found sinking, 
giving a lift to starboard and then to port, goiug down headforemost, 
having been scuttled by her own crew during the night to prevent 
capture. The captain and master went up to examine and measure 
her ; she had gone down in six fathoms water (soft mud), and numer- ” 
ous boats were thenemployed landing sails, &c., which had been taken 
out ofher. 

All Sunday, June 30, Commander Schomberg was employed prepar- 
ing his little flotilla for sea, &c. The two brigs were surveyed and 
found, in their present state, unfit tomake a voyage across the Atlantic, 
On ripping some painted canvass off the stern of the ship, there was 
found Lucy Ann, of Greenport, in large letters; and from her bei 
American built, and having the flag of the United States on board, an 
carrying two whale boats at her quarters, she might have been passed 
by our cruisers a thousand times at sea without the slightest suspicion. 
The whole of this day it rained and blew very hard from the S.W.; it 
was, therefore, deemed advisable not to start until the next morning, 
but the time was not thrown away,for the vessels were prepared for 
towing, and a prize crew, &c., placed on board the ship, so as not 
to be detained when they got outside; at sunset were all ready for 
a start. 

On the morning of July 1st the Cormorant weighed, and by eight 
A.M. had got the little squadron in tow, proceeding down the bay. On 
opening the fort at about 10, and when about a mile off, the Commander 
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INDIA AND THE HINDOOS—India and the Hindoos—Being & popular view of the 


Geography and History, Government, Manners, Customs, Literature and Reli Obser- 
vations of that Ancient Country, b v. F. De W. Ward, late Missionary 
I2mo, with map and Gnasarens illustrations. ‘ us 7 


“ A well written and interesting account of that ancient People—on iable 
and readabie that has yet eppenned.”—Slome Journal. : nt wthggh inten = 


NEW WORK BY N. P. WILLIS—LIFE, HERE AND THERE, or Sketches of So- 
clety and Adventare at Far Apart Times and'Places. By N. P. Wis? vol, 12mo. second 


‘They are rich in lively, dashing, and audacious sketches of charac 
verisimilitude of resl WOA2N.¥. Shen. Neenee Of character, drawn with the 
REMINISCENCES OF CONGRESS—By C. W. March, 1 vol, 12mo. 
“The work is well written and will be read With interest.”— Literaay Gazette. 


GRAHAM, OR YOUTH AND MANHOOD. istorical Romance— 
Talbot and Vernon, 1 vol, 12mo. dates . Or Grantee of 


“Tt is an excellent work, teaching many and sublime moral lessons, 
a deep and thrilling interest from Desinning to end.” — Albany } a Dogg tints Sonica 


. SEE BUGUERCTS IN FLORIDA, or the Lily and Totem—By W. Gilmore Simms 
vol, 12mo. 


MRS. ELLET’S DOMESTIC HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION, } vol, 12mo. 
a aoe DELUSIONS—By Dr. W. Hooker, author of Physician and Patient, 1 vol 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST—By Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, I vol, 
Cheap edition of the complete Works of Rev. J. M. Mason, D.D., I vol, I2mo, with 


portrait. 
BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
36 Park Row and 145 Nassau street. 


ESSAYS OF J.R. Mc CULLOCG, 
Just Published, in one handsome 8vo Volume, price 88 cents. 


McCULLOCH’S ESSAYS ON MONEY, COINS, BULLION, &C. 


With Remarks on Metallic and Paper Currency, Seignorage, Degradation of the Standa: 
&e.; together -vith ——< Tables of the Weight, Value, &c., of the Coins of Various hd 
tions. By J.R. McCulloch. 

McCu.tocn’s Essays.—Mr. McCulloch has condensed a great mass of knowledge, 
men of all parties should be glad to see put together, in his “ Political Economy, “Ex- 
change,” “ Interest,” “ Taxation,” ‘* Paper Money,” and ‘‘ Principles of Banking *—. on 
Quarterly Review. . 

Also, in one volume, octavo, superfine paper, a second Edition of 


CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 





Dedicated b rmission to Samuel Gurney, Esq. Comprising of Loans, Lot- 
teries, Life Piokeones, Tontines, Bribery, Corruption, Samsou 
Gideon, Abraham Goldsmid, Mark Sprot, Sir Francis Baring, David Francis 
Baily, Nathan Meyer, Rothschild, Greek Loan and Joseph Hume, Poyais and Gregor 
McGregor, Frauds, Forgeries, Anecdotes and Legend 





“a Francis has fultilled,—and most admirably fulfilled,—the title of his book,”— London 


For sale to the trade by A. Hart, Philadelphia. G. P. Putnam, New York. Both works 
are contained jn the Bankers’ Magazine for Published Monthly at Five per ate 
num, 
J. SMITH HOMANS, Publisher Bankers’ Magazine, 
No. 11] Washington Street, Boston. 
D. Felt & Co, and Hosford, Agents ,50 Wall Street, New York. oct 19 





ME:. BAILEY respectfully announces that she continues to receive Pupils in Vocal 
Music --a course of instruction is which ensures facility in the execution of 
most popular Songs Refers tv former pupils. Terms moderate. 194 Fourth Street, West 
side of Washington Square. oct 19—Im 








TWELVE LECTURES ON FRENCH LITERATURE, 


Rev. Mr. ASTIE, New York, Oct. 8, 1350, 
We, undersigned, having heard with pleasure that it was your intention to deliver a 
Course of Lectures on French . and knowing that you are eminently qualified to 
impart instruction on such a would request that you would deliver the same in your 
1 bs 
"Sdigued -—W Adams, L. Bradish, Thomas De Witt, Francis L Hawks, John H. Hicks, G. 
Spring, Samuel B. Voce P. Tepeas, Chas. King, Wm. C. Bryant, R. Baird, _ 
ham D. Abbott, J. W. .P. Willis. es 
d ith the abe request Mr. Astie will deliver a course of twelve Lectures 
we Pench on tot pal ware ef the age of Louis XIV., at the Lay tape or Broadway. 
The Introductory Leeture will be delivered on Friday Evening, Oct. 25th, at7 1-2 o'clock. 
Tickets to be hadof G, P. Putnam, 155 Broadway, Roe Lockwood & Son, 411 Broad way, 
and E. Dupuy, Pharmacien, 609 Broadway. Admittance for as single Lecture, 50 cents. 
For the whole Course of 12 Lectures, $4 oct 19~-2t* 








VE —UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, © 
» ~ & Ser ty tt will depart with the Mails for Rarer, positively" oa 
Saturday, 26th of October, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street, 
No berth secured until tee he Post O@ee 
8 ro . 
Ser heighe or passes, having u lied for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wail street, 
The Steamer BALTIC, will succeed the Arctic, and sei] November 16th, 


lath 








































































































Ar ERNE eae . 






She Awion. 


October 19 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE BEST PORTRAIT OF JENNY LIND. 
x E Cepeen sBep Rests ofivbie Daguerreotype taken at (he special re- 
peri am pay Price of each copy plain $2, coloured in exquisite style, 





Ali orders to be 
co. 
oct 186 Print Poviaiers, 289 Brosdway. 
NEW YORK SOCIETY LISRARY, 


BROADWAY. 
HIS INSTITUTION combi large and well selected Library, both for reference and 
cirenlaticn, with Sugumbdions ood comfortably furnished reading roums, liberally sup- 
plied with Fo and American periodicals and newspapers. 
Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 
Rooms. 
The Terms are $25 for an assignable and inheritable or share, with an annual charge 
of rg which may be commuted for $75, thus ete Py. free. 
Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 fur three mouths. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOKING-GLASS WARE ROOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
English, French and German Enugravings, Oil Paintings, &c. 

0. 353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Messrs. W')liams os stevens ave pleasure in ee the completion of arrangements 
of requisite materials for the Artis., the 


Amat aad Poet Th tired ti sore . all a ments of the Arts. 





: ly in Soeiiend ie an by on conten wy tye fm reap ee 

the best makers »wiht 

Artists ort siti rate tes inet hence ows io cohen rate 
Front tbetrce! recs ey, be chow the atest and wapero works of Calame 


Hubert, i dy » ’ 
eter Pildinn, Oo, - Miller, and A thors Fike Authors on meee in. Fa BP 














Canvass, both English and French Crayon Papersof all tints and several quali- 
il Colors, in tubes, : es, 
Powder * Cake and Moist colours, 
Conte Crayons—black, white, and coloured 6 bs “ in boxes fitted for 
ine, 
i , with the r 
oi —, With, the POPS) caste Mandate in tubes, 
pias § Sable, Camels’ Hair, and | Skeveh chs and Books for Oil and 
a Mathematical Eeewumente, 
Pain Oils and Varnishes, Bronze Powders 
Model Tools, Table and other 
Turnbull's & Loudon and Bristol SKetcblug Boxee, Sool, Canes, Umbrellas, 
Boards and Paver, Fol 
“ioe English and fine French Draw- | Juvenile and Colour Boxes. 
Their present facilities by nagtn them to import to order, any Work on Art, or any class of 
Art pd apne rded by the eeropese marke 
ao usual consideration afforded Teachers and Institutions. oct 12—3m 
COAL—COAL—COAL. 
2 SOMUYLEILL, CANAL having been so much by the late Freshet, as to 


; to bring an mapre Coal Gone Sis wun uuders ony ar 
conan Reading ‘Railroad, means of whic receive his no 

cit consumers wi each h Orchard or White Ash, of sizes suited to the 
RengesButuaee. Grate, or Stove. 


CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 5 ae Avenue (opposite 8th Oyen and 402 Washi: a4 
7 between Hater and Laigh hed oS 








CARVERS AND GILDERS.—To di bie terms, the stock 
in trade of a Carver and Gilder, (established fi i> Toa the proprietor giving av 
ill-health. Apply to 109 Canal street, New York. 








BRITISH ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR BERMUDA 


AND ST. THOMAS. 


TY NEW STEAM Lge nd ama sad aa Se 4P0 tons, built on the Clyde by Mr. John 
Wood ,will commence xtmonth between New York and 8t. Thomas, call 
at Bermuda going and returning. jhe has excellent accommodations for peasingers) 
there is steam communication between 8 .. i eee and all the West India Islands, Vera 


Wa itt st &c., passen, this the most convenieht route for the 


be Maia. pe Notice will, will be given of the day of sailing. For freight 
pms leat E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 


McSYMON -& MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 

J. McSymon Francis MacDona.p, 





ap] 6 





& GREENHORNE, 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 
wise rere: Setansee amoyg which is ‘“‘ Germania” by 





NEW YORE ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 


548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 
sept 14—1 





LOOKING GLASS WARBEROOM.. 
119 FULTON STREET 
DSON & SMITH call attention to theii elegant assortment of Frameq 
Hi Yroxing Glasses, and. would pect ‘usta the sabasribore of tee Anaen ae 
they are, prepared to frame the preseuiation for this year in every war es at 
ut 





}pboy tween pring 
TATE A NEW a Secraerary’s Orrie. ry 1350.—To the 
S Sheri \cton fo be hd of New York :—Sli Noth ice ls het roby given that wt the 
T ses@ay succeedin first Monday of 
Gorenbet pam in this Stato on the 7 sath "10 wits & vernor in place of 
Hamilton a gree ernor in place of G »rge W. Patterson ; @ Canal is- 
sioner in place ‘of Jacob Hinds; an Inspector of Stat: I’risons in place of David D.S 
a 2 Sas of the Court of Appeals in place of Charles - Benton; a resentative in the 32d 
Congress of the United Tinea, for the 32, 4th, Sth, and 6.b distriets, place of J. Philiips 
Eseels, Weiner Unde James Brooks. County Officers to be elect- 


rhill, George Briges 
ed for said County—Sixteen Members of Assembly ; a District Attorney in place of John 
McKeon. All of whose terms of of office witl expire ou the last it da “og Decembe 


also a City Judge, io pursuance of Laws of 1850. he electora throughout the 
State are "iso © vot te Ly) ist against hon of * act entitled “ An act Establishing 
Free Schools th the State,” Tenet 3s 1849, an act entitled “ An act to 
Teena tes. act en! bed ot ons Free hout the State,” passed 
4 
Yours, Respectfully, 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State 

Suerirr’s Orrice, August 20, 1350. 
Fb pety de et that Spee ® Monday of Nov the notice of the General Election to be 
held on Tuesday succeed the Sret Monday jovember next, received thisday from the 


Hon. Christopher Morgan, 
THOMAS CARNLEY, 
Sher iff of the City and County of New York. 
N. B. All the public newspapers within ar cosey will piease publish this notice on 
in each week until the election, and send in bil for vavertising the — as soon ro 
the election is over, so that they may be laid Board of Supervisors an i passed for 





ay Pane ea a _ aug 24 
LANIER HOUSE. " 
MACON, GEO. 
BY LANTER AND SON. 
R. JOHN W. 8. HOWS will receivea Po a pupils desirous 
g, upon the princi- 


-nethewselves in the art of Public 8 
ples laid a age A year momar ol 


°j “ MR HOW 8 has also made un at ofa few Famil in 
painting Flowers, Figures, and Land Y whos his © Shak $F exvengetont ge ly Classes, 


For terms, &c., apply to Mr. H. beth 4 maint 
‘or s a . Ho 
Bleecker street. 3 a 


EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


RBES of Go Bree Seon of Surgeons and Licentiate of A ecaries Hall, Lon- 
Mic, toads ai bis office as usual, and may be So cohasahied in fame darine too Bollea 


OTTING..cererecccsssecesscssecccsecseseenessDieestilleseel 


No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors south of 
sept 15 





SESE EEE CEE HEHE THEE eee He ee seeeMass 
Evening ..cccec cececevees evcsecccccccsesseel secetilleee+ eB 


66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHI 
r Ra York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Liverpool, culling — 
land and receive Mails and Egssenger. 
aptains. 


eeecccces C.H. 3 ee Hibernia........+.+seereeeseee We J. y Lang 








Tee veuee conry a dae white light at their mtstheod—gresa 0: on starboard wido—eed oa 
po 



















From 
AMETICR...sceseeesveceeseee- Now York .o55. soocete naman seseesee Sept. 
Hibernia. ..es+ceccceeccee-oOStON..ecees e : 
Asia ...... Cbeectocses seoee.New York.. 
Canad. ....+-ccccececesecen BOBUOM oessdsccseees 
N . --New Yor 
Cam -Boston..... 
Europa.. « New York 
«»-Boston.... 
Asia... ..++- - New York. 
Pagenge in bret cabin from New York or Boston to Live: erenceceseeee BLO 
n second ° do nd rete 


Bertha Hot be ch —_ - ond an amount 

‘ aur perso: 

Frei un oe foarees.ca stems pevend an smenai for person! expenses 

All Lettersand Newspapers must cys through the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E, CUN BD, Ja. 
wa 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with Britt 
goods, Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New ork. on 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


HE powerful new screw CITY OF ASGO 
over all and 350 ety) dng! R. Matthews, former of the Great ta one 
nates, sails ws pe v4 — 3 ht iy hos . 
next departure ae m New York, direct to appointed 
take place on Saturday, Pipe 2d of November next, at 12 o’clock, <p vie ° 
abin ge, [steward’s fee included »}nin 


fifty-five > dollars. 
No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which wil] be supplied on board a 
moderate rates. 





2 





HARPS. 
F. BROWNE & CO. Sehare onl Ie of Grand, Semi and Six 
. peters 5 Grand, Octave 


* Double Harps. Warerooms 295 way. 
J. F. BROWNE would callthe atten attention ofedmirers of this beautifulins 


paket yf hete on yong git 


~ Fd ne ete in _ country ae rae and 





the arcval ofthe namohipe ieee 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S ek Ado end T SELTZER APERIENT 
obtained among Ph: has drawn fromaneminent 4d very distit 
H*s guished member of the ‘edie Profession of this city the following vestimonial of ite 
merits : lm at wy Sans oe oe ~<a 
i (ta examined and T. Dexter, M. D., P od 
“T have carefull and in many y caees poessemed - 4 f+. Rey 
ts favour. 





sented me am I ep my testimony in 
ae It has ce ong been a a seretem with the peogetics & to baw my a cathartic at once mild and 
Beltzer Ap yn - ree mbine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
eltzer Ape 


“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual SS eer Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
oa ase proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 

ren, dteguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I tone administered 

r “eres to nto children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

or residimg in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
dona, The facilis at Ritch amet inode inistered, and the el pe ye 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its in ic merits full 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. 
No. 68 Warren ey N. ‘. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. 
Foseamed Son eg SR TARRANT, D and Apotheca- 
sold w e and ri ru, 
ey, a 48s Groene wich street, corner of W. eee, eclet 
Also for sale at 110 Broad Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadw . 183 Broad- 
bgt wine ken st. Reece & timore. 





Gacenaset, Philadelphia. E, M. C: Charleston. Hendrickson, vannah Si 
Go. 40 Sula. Moe Oceans end tr throughout the U Ay 
une 3 








SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No, 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


H. B. Monrcomerie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal, 
@LExaNDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia. 
jan 19—ly 


yo ees EDITION OF JENNY LIND'S MUSIC. 
11 the attention of the public to the sub: ined letters fro: 
Strate Geueak’” Woo etbearivess taveckdmes to be the cuieriocd neve ty 
the conde 8 of the Jenny Lind Music, "The subjoined letters satisfactorily prove the foun- 
datiow of their Salm. 


C. JOLLIE, 300 Broadwa: 
FIRTiL, POND, & CO., 1 Franklin Square, 
To Samu. C. Jouve, Esq. London, August, 1850, 
 —} Sir—We herewith assign to you the full and exclusive right to all the music sung by 
ay op oy America; also all the music composed or sung b> us during our so- 
Di 
Signed JTABS is BRED 
aecalie GIOVANNI BELLETTI. 

To Samu. C, Jouiie, Esq. New York, Sept. 6.1850. 
Sir— Carty with pleasure that your edition of the Jermy Lind Music, in which ba 
nssocited the name of Raia Oi the ont suthorised odition published,set a 

ore [Signed] , PUULES BENEDICT. 





sept 14—2m 


BNGLISH WAX NIGHT MORTARS. 

Tceived burns and :0 pears, from » ALEX paneer. se hy London. A Pee) Sat just re- 
DELLU harmaceuti mists, road wa) v 

Sou sre, ‘and No. 2 Park Row, New York. Also, the Perfumed Prench Lamp Oil, 

for every iption of Lamp, the best and pleasantest oil in use. For sale by the gallon or 


FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS.. 

DELLUC & CO have constantly on hand a large variety of the best Dietetics for infants. 
Also, the followin, ones— , & French preparation, made from baked Wheat, 
Semolina of Rice ice, ftacahont des Arabes, from Cocoa deprived ofits oil, English Pow 
dered Biscuits, &c, &c. 581 Broadway, 250 4th Avenue, and 2 Park Row. 

FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 
For Blanc-Mange, Jellies, Custards, lce Creams, &c. 
Flovering Retucts, euch’ ss Veniiin, Biner-Almaoul’ Reapberry, Gingwberry, Pine Appice 
vi as mon: ne le 
, Nectarine, t , Coffee, Rose, For -_ w ts e 
sale and at 581 Broadway, 4th Avenue, corner 20th street, aud 2 Park Ro 





‘oet 14 





ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET, . 
BoShenisane ey N FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 


meee tea Pooch Ay dey abree: Si mnperhyh pasa 


salt ae i a rome Feb. 15, 1247. 
been extensivel 
ones crall oer com) 4 


. Wm. : The 
wm. Bere and they weit te decided refere ti f 
trier tein Se Sateen chemo ties ot of all imps Miiniean wthon 
effec, Tua as” are oo frequently the 0 Brow Ewin 
: article for the i 
axin or ef the hal tree from dar a = a tenes ple and cr aad tn | © 
a 


BOSLE'S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING 
different and far superior to an invented for shav 


(its derived fom the y pare | tod the article used 
ing, Tne oe for fat thus, tne dec ar toon alka be 30 burtful to the 
Sy pees a pep al 

fee ea iss eneuatd iuzury job aod with sRaneseperehio And 
Se eres Titis come eek SER SE, SP... Snead ene 
REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 


ae Ss Pen nt ne NS wim And rendering it fair, fair, delicate 
It is equally efficacious the skin from the hot suns of summe: 
of Wintle, ant a eo moms and delicious ertieis a tckenbe a 


ii ences Se rus daseetrc tin 
apeeaeia rt pow sot te aan 


WILLIAM BOGLE, Proprirto 
To be had le, ofthe Principal Druggists in every Town throughout the Uae Sain 
and march 2— 





TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 

HE oFeANES i 2 CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for = Se promelntes of the 

ne nee leave Toronto Rochester, every Tuesday, Thursday Morning, 

: o'clock, precisely, and will touch’ at Port Hope and Cobour fo ot nore ne 
see pe will feave, Rochester for Toronto, calling at Cobou d intermediate 

“Soyal Monda omit Wednesday, and Friday Mo at half-pasts velock. .o 


LIFE ASSURANCB. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
86 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
Ewepowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savinecs Bang ror THE Wipow anp THE OrpHan.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





NEW YORK. 
John 8. alae, Aquila G. Stou 
saree Berle Bache cece” 
arclay cEvers, 
Samuel 3. Howland, Henry Ludlum. 
William Van Hi Robert J. —_ 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
BALTIMORE, 
conaten! erst H ee Samuel tHe@uan, 
0 a onsul, Henry T 
Donald Melivain , De MeCullon, 
ROSTON. 
M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
eect Whitney, - | Elijah D. Brighem 
loregs ih H. B.M. Consul. 
William Elliot. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi. 
sw examiners, and Fm tm Report of 1249, &c., canbe had free Pe charge, on application at 
all street, and of Agente. 

Part ofthe capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as t tees avelable always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise] or otherwise. 

Pn days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


Re Tate States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the A vane A operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ery possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
1 reel leaemniners attend daily, at one ofelock, P. M., at'71 Wall 4 at the Of 
xaminers an 
Udsus Leed Reertaend Agseainn, Ad temenientonptetssaioneed a 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


=, COMPANY is prepared to grant AssurANces ON LivEs, whether single or joint, 
Tis o sell Annuities to purchase Revervions,and to transact all business in which the risk of 

fe is conc: 
Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by mit of phage ea and their g ly large exp can 
to 


with any 
is annually published by the Company and 


"can it Bo said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not conmeuently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearl 
sent out of the Province pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which [and this 

nesriy a solitary instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 


Te ies who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the t of 
their eeepiupe, te Scmneee will grant Anes go payable at death fairly wopreceuiainne of 
the value of such te as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
e— for an S equabip eenadarehon Xfter five or more full premiums have been paid 


np hree fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders thus assu 
Pa peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 


To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation _ Profits. Without partipation of Profits 




















Age, Annual | Hf. Rous Quarterly} Age. Annual | Hf. Yearl narter! 
roman. | re. = Premium, Premium. Premium Ey 
z s. d. £e4. | 2 4/2 8 4 
2 1 Ww 4 ft ‘ oo 9 20 I9ul 0 15 4 0 7 Ww 
25 22 9;);11 W Olt 2 2 114 7 017 8 098 0 
30 29 $ 15 2 012 10 30 20 2 1 0607 0 10 6 
35 216 #7 18 ll ol4 9 35 we eTae @ | 0 12 1 








| agen: Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head 
. THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 





Packet Office, Toronto, April18, 1850. 





msy25—6mos ] 8 King Sireet, Hamilton, 9th April, 1850, apl2 





iis freight or passage, apply to 
uly 20 , J. McSYMON, 1 Beaver Street. 


Parties at a distance are ested to communicate with the Agent, before believing 
ports as to the berths being ail engaged. enbitbatadins ” 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 





ATLANTIC..... en eccsncccccscceccascces cescececevesdss Capt, West, 
PACIPBIC...ccccccssccrsecsencccescsecccccccscccesesssesslapt, Nye, 
BIIEEO copecoccccccsoce covgcccvececssoecsesocess seses Capt. Luce. 
BALTIC.. ....+0...+ eeeccevcccccecccces eoesseeesacesess Capt, Comatock. 
ADRIATIC ......scccsccerecscccesccccece sosrscsessees: Capt. Grafton 


Pw ~ hoes ies, toed been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
in their constraction, as also in their Engines, to ensure gih and speed, 

4 their accommodations for passengers are une for elegance or 

Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, $150. clusive use ra extra size 
State Rooms $325. From Liverpool to New York, £35- 

An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 

No berth can be secured until paid for. 

From New York. 


Saturday...... October .......12th, 1850 


From Liverpool. 
Wednesday. ..October......30th, 1850 






Saturday......October ......26th, 1850 Wednesday ..Nove aber.. ‘20th; 1850 

Saturday...... November...-.16th, 1350 Satarday...... December....7th, 1850 
Saturday...... 30th, -eeeeDecember...2ist, 1850 
Saturday ..,... sense SQDUBFY ooee.4th, 1851 
Saturday..... -oos January. .. *igth, 13851 
Wednesday. -eoee February.....let, 1651 


Wednesday. ..Jai 
Welecsiny.. “‘Fobresty 
Wednesday... —. 
Wednesday...March.. 
Vor freight or passage, aoply. to 

ZDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y. 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 

e & ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, jonton, 
RAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Mommartre, Par 
The owners of these ships and not be oR for Gold, Stiver, Sunien, _ Jew: 
elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are ‘signed therefor, ’ and the value 


thereof therein expre 
Afar the 4 first of Agri apge the rate of freight by the above Steamers from ee 


will be mate: 
NEW YORE AND LIVBRPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Pro bry of the several Lines o fPackets between New York and Liverpool have 





















arran, for their sailing from éach port on the Ist, 6th, ilth, 16th, and 26th of ev 
month ; rat ships to succeed each other it the following order, viz ~ - ~ 
Ships. Captains. Jaye New hy Sa From Liverpool. 
New World. sree KD eo beecevecs oe Ang %. -Dec 21.. Apr 21 
West Point. vo. Vee —: Ay 3A%. ...90: cn Be. B 
Fidelia oook ccccoel&, Sepi_ * Jaa 1. + 
Roscius... eoes ‘Eldridge... 06 0esceceeceMnssccpoce ees sees SB Teccdditaacccee ob 
Isaac Wright..........Marshall..... tug. 1.....-Dec, }....Apr. 1 bec ses 4 16.22.28 
Ashburton..... oesceees DUNUNG.. ceseecerece- “Boones we0cOrcccccces s Seteemmaperoseibodp-oo 
Constellation... .os.0+-LUCO. .sesceesessevess eoccedlicceccockl JecccetBeocces+Bbececes 
orkshire.....0.0000++B ~~ pcstatpney cht "Seppe 18 Oct 1. Feb 1..June | 
1ddONS....+ceeceeee Cobb | peecccpedeccecMbcceccces 2B... c0csecDO | occee 11. cvoccokyce..o1! 
Columbia <veceseases+ FUROR +00. +40eBeDt aoken, f 
socceees Delano 6 








These ohiy are all cs the ‘A reat presi and =e veommanted by men a of gheracter ond ex 
perience. Their cabin cong are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puac- 
quality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Live 1. ccccrecccerscceeGl00 
- to New York. ....-ceccceceeees 


Agents tr the ships Oxford, Montezuma, les eas, Wright, Cotasabtn, Yorkshire, vey 


& CO. . 
nen, ond How Ten, BOON: BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 


t WwW , Constellation, and John R. Skidd 
Agents for ships West Point, ote 5 oT KERMIT, Je - y 
T. & J. SANDS & co,, Liverpool. 


hburton, Hone Clay, and toy World, 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashbu ON ONNE IMTUAN & COW. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpoo. 


Agents for ships Receins, Siddons, Sheds. one oe +e 
ON & N. Y. 
BROWN, ASL PLEY & CO., read dy 


LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 4TH OF EVERY MON 
‘kets will h fter be d of the following ships, which will euc 
§ yt 4 hon pe other in the order in which they are named, sailing ee from New 
York on the se sth and and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, and Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of yr from Days of Sailing from 
fom 23 Oct. 38 Feb. 28 
ai J , Oct. . 
Me Bept poe of yaly 13, Nov. is, March 13 
8 23 


June 8. Oct, > Feb. , 28 
‘ + 94 3, 13 
+24, “ 2s, ‘ 4; Aug * Dec. 1 April ro 








Devonshire ,new, Boven, 
Northumberland, Lord, 
Southampton, new, Tinker, 











Victoria, Johnston, =| 
.8, Marché) ‘ > 

Een inawon, Wapen Hints Mort Mec i i ey 
.8, A « " “ : 

Ame. —" 2 —— Ava, caer Z 24iOct. 13, Feb.13, June 13 


d commanded by able and experienced navi; 
tora Grea care will be wey bay oy Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, ounweart. for each edelt, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthe 4 at dln ar for setters, 
oy or packages, sent by them, unless reg ueN G 3 8 s hv signed the thereto P 


TERS & CO. Lon 
P uly 1s and to BARING. ORROTA & CO., 4 RO 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
GECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 











Ist of each month, as follows :— 2p tae 1th Febraary, 
Froilensbec, master. | a ee ot mG 
st Febru: eoee 
Bratman Se crac a Retin 
RALTIMORE Fae oy 
Wealden 202.5: eps 


Ist December. 


re all first class New York built vessels, provided w ith all requisite articles for the 


tort a and cuevenanee of passengers, and commanded by men of experience in the 
oa rice of age is $10 without wines or liquors. » tually 
trade. , Mento the subscrivers will be forwarded free from any charge. but those sett 
Wo - BOYD& "' alts 

aug 24 — 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
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